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The Perfected Dunlop 
Detachable Tire 





























is the ONLY AUTOMOBILE TIRE in the 
World that is actually sold and shipped in Car 
Load lots to the manufacturers of Motor Cars. 

The above picture represents two of the 
seven Car Loads of the PERFECTED 
DUNLOP TIRES sold and shipped from our 
factory in Hartford, Conn., within the past 
twenty-eight days. 
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LONDON’S OLYMPIA SHOW A SUCCESS. 


International in Character and Showing a Marked Advance in British Construction—Visited by 


Royalty 


ONDON, Feb. 17.—The first motor 
exhibition to be held in the Olympia, 
London, opened its doors to the 


public on Friday, February 10, and has 
turned out to be a gigantic success. The 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
not anticipate such a magnificent exhibition. 
soth in size and in the variety and scope 
of its exhibits the Olympia Show is a close 
second to the recent Paris Salon, for while 
the French Show on account of its environ- 


on Opening Day—Tendencies Observed. 


graced by a visit from the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, who are both enthusiastic 
motorists. An extensive tour of the stands 
was made by them, the Princess being at- 
tracted by the Daimler cars and the motor 
































GENERAL VIE\Y OF THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL SHOW, HELD FOR THE 


names of the Automobile Club and of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers an‘ Trad- 
ers, under whose joint auspices the < frow is 
held, were in themselves a guarante* of 
success, but even the most sanguine lid 


ment and age has gained a great reputa- 
tion, yet the international character of the 
Olympia exhibition brings it up almost to 
the same level. 

On the opening day, the Show was 


FIRST TIMF IN “ OLYMPIA.” 


omnibuses, while the Prince, as a naval 
man, showed great interest in the 100- 
horsepower Thorneycroft motor torpedo 
boat, which, it is thought, may mark the 
commencement of a new era in the con- 
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EXTENSIVE EXHIBIT OF CADILLAC CARS THAT ATTRACTED MUCH ATTENTION AT THE LONDON OLYMPIA SHOW. 


struction of the small types of 
Although of 
acter, 


war boats 
char 
selgian, Italian, Ger- 
man, French and English firms are all rep- 


such an international 


for American, 
resented in 


pleasing confusion,—yet the 


main feature of the exhibition is the great 


advance that has been made by the British 
manufacturer during the last yéar. Up to 
a comparatively recent date, British cars 


were, with one or two exceptions, nothing 
more than improved copies of French mod- 
els, a state of affairs due no doubt to the 
retarding influence of anti-motor legisla- 
To-day all this is changed—The Na- 
pier, Argyll, Wolseley, the new Brother- 
hood-Crocker, and others, all stand by them- 
selves as results of purely British experi- 
ment and design, and neither in quality nor 
in workmanship are they greatly surpassed 
by French or German productions. 


tion. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES NOTED. 


A preliminary glance around the Show 
reveals several rather general tendencies. 
On all sides are seen four-cylinder engines, 
for powers even as low as 8-10 horsepower ; 
magneto ignition is gaining ground, par 
ticularly the high-tension variety; and such 
matters as accessibility of working parts 
and their and mud 


In the big 


from dust 
have received much attention. 


enclosure 


cars the Napier has set the example, and 
six-cylinder cars-are to be seen on three or 
four Finally, this 
have witnessed the total extinction of the 
automatic type of inlet valve and gilled 
while automatic carbureters, and 
Mercedes control have taken firm hold of 
the motoring mind. 


stands. year seems to 


radiators, 


In the short space available, anything ap- 
proaching a detailed description of even the 
most prominent cars would be impossible; 
a brief resumé must suffice. The Napier 
Company’s 30-42 horsepower 6-cylinder car 
will be familiar to readers of THE AvrtTo- 
MOBILE; it is a magnificent piece of work, 
and should be all that the greatest enthu- 
siast could desire. A new model Napier is 
on view which is fitted with gear drive and 
live axle, resembling S. F. Edge’s racing cars 
and departing from the firm’s usual trans- 
This 
car has a 40-horsepower 4-cylinder engine. 

The English Daimler Company has made 
the 28-36 horsepower model its principal 
line for this year, and its output of nine 
per week has been sold for a long time 
ahead. It is interesting to note that this 
type of car is very popular with the English 
aristocracy, from the King downwards, and 
many are to be seen about. 


mission system through side chains. 


The chassis of 
the car has been designed so that a 30-40 


horsepower engine can be substituted with- 
out much alteration, if desired. Ball bear- 
ings are fitted throughout. 


New BrotTHEerRHoop-CrocKER CAR, 


The Ariel Company have been paying 
some attention to a_ six-cylinder model; 
its main line is, however, a 20-horsepower 
4-cylinder motor in which the four cylinders 
are cast in one piece. The makers claim 
that the great increase in watercooling space 
and the smaller overall length of this type 
of engine make it more desirable than the 
usual system, although, of 
difficulty of manufacture is 
creased. 

The latest addition to the long list of 
English motor manufacturers is the Brother- 
hood-Crocker Company, which, like the 
French Delaunay-Belville Company, is an 
example of a big engineering firm taking up 
the construction of automobiles. The car 
is certainly a fine piece of work, and has 
attracted much notice since it was put on 
the market a few weeks ago, some of the 
English motor journals extravagantly call- 
ing it “the English Mercedes.” The 20- 
horsepower model has four cylinders cast 
in pairs, the bore and stroke being 4 inches 
by 5 inches. The lift of the inlet valves is 
varied by worm gearing actuated from the 


course, the 
greatly in- 
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steering wheel The ignition is one of the 
special features of the car, this being ef- 
fected by a magneto in conjunction with a 
patent high tension distributor worked from 
the exhaust camshaft. The time of firing 
the charge is automatically regulated by the 
engine speed, the spark always coming so 
that the explosion reaches maximum pres- 
sure when piston is on top of its stroke. 
The clutch is actuated by a push-forward 
pedal which is supported by a cam when 
thrust forward by the driver, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity for any appreciable mus- 
cular effort on the part of the driver. The 
countershaft brake is also worked by this 
same pedal. The carbureter, radiator, and 
transmission gear are other special features 
of this car, which have been well thought 
out 


CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN EXHIBITS. 


The other British big car exhibits are 
extremely interesting, but not of very great 
novelty. The latest Continental models are, 
of course, on view, the De Dietrich exhibit, 
including the 40-horsepower Saloon car 
from the Paris Show, being the center of 
much attraction. The 70-horsepower Mer 
cedes, the new 50-horsepower Panhard, and 


the Fiat cars are viewed with admiration 
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as also are the 40-horsepower Martini cars, 
which the well-known Alpine motorist, Cap- 
tain Deasy, represents in England By the 
way, Captain Deasy’s next exploit in moun- 
tain climbing by motor will be the ascent 
of the Matterhorn, which is proposed for 
the beginning of July next 

The American exhibits of the White and 
the Winton are well staged. The 15-horse- 
power White steam car has only recently 
arrived in England, and is on view for the 
first time. This car has been most favor 
ably received by the motoring public, and 
should mark the commencement of a new 
era of life for the steam car in England. 
On the Winton stand several 20-horsepower 
4-cylinder models are on view; also the 
older horizontal engine pattern. 


MoperaTe-Pricep ENGLISH CArs. 

Passing to the lower-priced exhibits, we 
come to a section in which the British 
manufacturer is more at home. “Motoring 
for men of moderate means” is the allitera 
tive phrase which has been the motto of 
most motor firms on this side, so that the 
prospective motorist with from £200 to £400 


to spend on a four-seated car has a be- 


wildering range of all sizes and shapes o 


cars from which to make his choice 
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lhe 8-horsepower Wolseley is the latest 
popular production of this well-known firm. 
It has two cylinders of 4 inches bore and 
stroke placed horizontally, which develop 
about 9-horsepower at 900 revolutions per 
minute. The crankshaft runs on two bear- 
ings, and a central balance weight is placed 
between the two connecting rods, which 
make the engine very smooth running. The 
contact breaker is on top of the engine in a 
very accessible position. Four speeds for- 
ward, giving up to thirty miles per hour, 
are provided; and the transmission is by 
single chain to gear box, thence to road 
wheels by side chains The change-speed 
lever is fitted with an ingenious form of 
self-locking paw! which enables the driver 
to change speed without fear of missing a 
gear. These, with many other well-arranged 
details, go to form a very neat car 

Mention has already been made in THE 
AUTOMOBILE of the 12-horsepower Siddeley 
car, which has just finished a 5,000-mile 
reliability run under the constant observa- 
tion of the Automobile Club of Great Bri- 
tain, during the whole course of which there 
was not a single involuntary stop, not even 
a sparking plug being changed during the 
whole time From 150 to 200 miles were 


covered each day his car is shown on the 




















ENGLISH AGENCY BOOTH AI THE OLYMPIA EXHIBIT SHOWING 











SOME FINE EXAMPLES OF BRITISH BODY CONSTRUCTION. 
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ENGLISH SINGER SIDE ENTRANCE CAR, WITH TWO-CYLINDER HORIZONTAL ENGINE 
AND UNIQUE TRANSMISSION. 


Siddeley stand, half dismantled, and a close 
examination fails to show any perceptible 
wear in the bearings or other working parts. 
In passing it may be said that the Siddeley 
Company has just been taken over by the 
Wolseley firm, and this is taken by some to 
indicate the intention of the latter to aban- 
don the horizontal type of engine, of which 
it has been the successful exponent for so 
long. In-this connection it is interesting to 
note also that the Lanchester Engineering 
Company, which makes the horizontal (and, 
up till last year, air-cooled) engined Lan- 
chester car, has decided that the 1905 model 
shall have a four-cylinder vertical engine. 


Rotis-Royce AND SINGER CARS. 


Hon. C. S. Rolls, whose speed records on 
Mors cars will be remembered, has joined 
forces with the engineering house of Royce 
& Co. to produce the Rolls-Royce car, which 
has become popular, though only on the 
market a month or so. Silence, freedom 
from vibration and ease of manipulation are 
the main features of these cars, which are 
made in all powers from the 10-horsepower 
two-cylinder to the six-cylinder 30-horse- 
power. 

One of the most novel cars in the exhibi- 
tion is shown by the Singer Motor Com- 
pany, of cycle fame, the car being made 
under license from the firm of Lea & Fran- 
cis, equally well known in the cycle world. 
In these cars, which are supplied in two- 
cylinder models of 8 and 12 horsepower 
respectively, the engine is placed horizon- 
tally, very low down in the frame. The 
connecting rods are very long, and are, to- 
gether with the crankshaft, very accessible. 
The valves are fitted vertically in the top 
of the cylinder, being actuated by worm 
gearing from the engine shaft. A very effi- 
cient type of automatic carbureter is fitted, 
also high-tension magneto ignition. Coming 
to the transmission, two flywheels are fitted, 
one on each side of the engine, and each 
containing a clutch and an epicyclic gear 


On the first speed the epicyclic gear inside 


of one of the flywheels is working, and from 
here the power is transmitted to the rear 
wheels by the chain on that side. On the 
second speed this same epicyclic gear runs 
solid, the power going to the back axle by 
the side chain. On top speed the flywheel 
on the other side of the engine drives solid, 
and thence to the rear wheel by the chain on 
that side, while, when a reverse is wanted, 
the epicyclic gear in the second flywheel is 
put into use. Thus it will be seen that, al- 
though a pair of chains is fitted as in many 
other cars, only one chain drives at a time, 
and in this way a direct drive is obtained on 
both second and third speeds. The two 
clutches and two epicyclic gears are con- 
trolled by one change-speed lever, which has 
five positions to give the three speeds for- 
ward, neutral, and reverse. 

The rear live axle is naturally of some- 
what unusual construction, both chain wheels 
being connected by a hollow shaft, itself 
running inside the hollow casing which sup- 
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ports the frame and body. The differential 
gear lies close up to the hub of one of the 
rear wheels. Inside the two hollow shafts 
is a solid shaft which connects the differen- 
tial with the other road wheel. Ball-bear- 
ings are fitted throughout, and the car is 
geared to do up to forty miles an hour. 
This type of car has been running for nearly 
twelve months experimentally, and this fact, 
combined with the reputation of the firms 
constructing it, is a guarantee of the success 
of the system. The 8-horsepower car sells 
at £215 ($1,075), while 350 guineas (($1,- 
827.50) is asked for the larger 12-horse- 
power model. 
Lea & Francis CompounpD ENGINE. 

The Lea & Francis Company itself makes 
a similar car, but fitted with a 16-horsepower 
three-cylinder engine. A point of interest 
on this car is that the connecting rods are 
no less than 32 inches long. Rather a novel 
engine is fitted to the Barcar, made by the 
Phoenix Motor Company, of Southport. 
The 12-horsepower engine has three cylin- 
ders, the first and third being set 360 de- 
grees, or one revolution, one in front of the 
other, and being each one-half the volume 
of the middle cylinder, which is set 90 de- 
grees in advance of the others. At the end 
of each firing stroke the exhaust gases from 
the outer cylinders pass through a valve into 
the middle cylinder, where they expand, and 
so give an impulse to the piston of the mid- 
dle cylinder, in which no actual combustion 
takes place. In this way four impulses are 
received by the engine in each cycle, and all} 
the advantages of a four-cylinder engine are 
gained. This car has been run for some 
time on the road, and, the makers report, 
with complete success. 


Popular ENGLISH SMALL CARs. 


Coming still lower in price, a great range 
of exhibits show themselves, the cost rang- 
ing from, say £200 down to just £100, at 
which latter price, as we shall see, severa} 
excellent little cars are offered. The 6-horse- 

















SIX-CYLINRER 30-HORSEPOWER ROLLS-ROYCE PULLMAN LIMOUSINE, BRITISH MADE 
THROUGHOUT— SEATS SEVEN 
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power Wolseley, 6-horsepower Siddeley, 7- 
Star, and other 
cars, all selling at a figure in the neighbor- 
hood of £175 ($875) are all very popular in 
England. 


horsepower two-cylinder 


With their three speeds and re- 
verse, two persons and a small quantity of 
luggage can be conveyed anywhere that pass- 
able roads exist, at an average speed of over 
miles per hour. Well-constructed 
and of proven reliability, these cars are not 
of the runabout class, intended merely for 
town use and short runs; on the contrary, 
they are smaller editions of the high-priced 
touring cars—minus, of course, all unneces- 
sary refinement. 

The 8 and 10 horsepower four-cylinder 
Humber, which has been mentioned in these 
pages before, has been much improved, and 
at the price of £275 is good value. The 7- 
horsepower Vauxhall is perhaps worth a 
short notice. This well-made little car has 
three cylinders placed vertically in front, the 
engine being governed by means of a wedge- 
shaped tippet, which alters the lift of the 
mechanically-operated inlet valves from the 
maximum to zero. Transmission from the 


twenty 
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and which ran in the Light Car Trials at 
Hereford in September last. The crank- 
case of the slow-running 6-horsepower en- 
gine is cast in one piece with the gear box, 
which gives three speeds forward and re- 
verse. A very heavy flywheel ensures steady 
running. fitted with 2 1-2 
inch tires, and the car seats two persons. 


The wheels are 


The workmanship is surprisingly good, and 
it is only by careful standardization of every 
part that the makers have been able to sell 
at the low price of £105. 

In the 
motor boat section, the heavy wagons sec- 
tion and the accessories and tire depart- 
ment—many interesting novelties are to be 


other sections of the show—the 


seen, a short account of which will be given 
in another letter next week. 


Denmark Coming to the Front. 


An exhibition of automobiles, motorcycles, 
bicycles and motor boats, and their parts and 
accessories, is to be held in the spacious 
Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
between March 15 and April 9. It is under 

















CHASSIS OF FOUR-CYLINDER 8-10 H.P. HUMBER—-TUBULAR FRAME AND SHAFT DRIVE, 


gear box is by side chains, and in most other 
points the car follows usual practice. Such 
details, however, as the double clutch, by 
which the drive is taken up gradually by 
one portion before the main clutch engages ; 
the ingenious steering gear, and the ar- 
rangement of the control levers, make this 
car stand above the usual’run. 

At about the £100 limit—which will, no 
doubt, be the lowest price to be touched by 
the car makers for some time to come—we 
find the Minervette, made by the makers of 
the Minerva motorcycles and engines. This 
car has a 5-horsepower single-cylinder high- 
speed engine, set parallel with the road 
wheels, driving by chain to the gear box, 
where two speeds and reverse are obtained, 
and then to the rear axle by a single chain. 
This car will seat two, and is sold at £108 
($540). Its only rival at the price is the 
6-horsepower Rover car, made by the Rover 
Cycle Company. This is a smaller edition 
of the 8-horsepower Rover car which was 
described in the report of the Stanley show, 


the auspices and management of the Motor 
Trade Union of Copenhagen and the Cycle 
Dealers’ Association codperating with the 
manufacturers, wholesale dealers and others 
interested in the trade. The show is to con- 
tinue for eight days, but the latest advices 
to hand do not give the exact dafes. If the 
committee in charge thinks advisable, the 
duration of the show may be increased to 
ten or eleven days. 

The exhibits are classified as follows: 
(a) Bicycles (including carriers); (b) mo- 
tor cycles and trailers; (c) motor boats 
(which may be exhibited either in the halls 
or on the lakes in the Tivoli); (d) motor 
cars for the conveyance of passengers or 
goods; (e) all accessories and fittings for 
articles mentioned under a, b, c and d; 
(f) outfits and clothing for cyclists and 
motorists; (g) books, plans, maps, etc. 

Should American manufacturers wish 
their European agents to arrange for dis- 
plays, they may instruct them to consult 
with or ‘address L. Bendixen, Copenhagen. 
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In no country is the bicycle more popular 
with all classes than in Denmark, 
Consul Raymond R. Frazier, from Copen- 
hagen, to the State Department. The de- 
mand has increased steadily since its intro- 
duction here, and dealers in bicycles, motor- 
cycles and automobiles declare that Den- 
mark will always be a rich market for this 
class of vehicles. The country is level, rich 
in beautiful 


writes 


scenery, and maintains over 
4,000 miles of macadam highways. The 
Danes are, without exception, enthusiasts 


for outdoor life. Each Sunday and holiday 
thousands of people leave Copenhagen on 
their wheels for the neighboring forests. 
The automobile and motorcycle are not so 
well known, but the latter, especially, is 
destined to be very popular. The automo- 
bile has been adopted by the Danish Gov- 
ernment for delivering mail throughout the 
country wherever stage coaches are now in 
use. Motor boats are becoming more popu- 
lar yearly as pleasure crafts on the sound 
and in the lakes and fiords. 

The duties on automobiles complete, bi- 
cycles and motorcycles in parts are $3.35 per 
100 kilos (220.46 pounds) ; bicycles and mo- 
torcycles, complete, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
Importers of bicycles and motorcycles ad- 
vise having rubber tires removed, in order 
that entry may be made of the machines as 
“cycle parts.” 

The available statistics of imports of bi- 
cycles are so involved that it is not possible 
to furnish a reliable statement. There are 
perhaps 150 automobiles in use in Denmark. 
One American machine retailing for less 
than $1,000 is well known. The United 
States had a monopoly in the bicycle trade 
for several years, and still has in the highest 
grade machines; but in the total value of 
imports Germany undoubtedly now stands 
at the head. The demand for cheaper grade 
wheels is large, and in this line it is difficult 
for our manufacturers or the English to 
compete with the Germans, 

Statistics for 1903 show that $359,978 
worth of cycles and cycle parts were im- 
ported into Denmark, of which $283,785 
represented imports for consumption; that 
$73,968 worth were from the United States; 
that in addition there were imported from 
the United States during the same period 
1,600 cubic feet of cycles and cycle parts, 
and 24,000 pounds of automobiles. 





“Jack, you see, was getting on so finely 
as an amateur chauffeur that father prom- 
ised him a much larger machine—” 

“Oh, how splendid!” 

“Wait!—And put him in charge last 
Monday morning of one of the firm’s big 
auto trucks.”—Puck, 


By far the greater portion of the gas 
mixture burned in the gasoline motor is 
air—about 10,000 volumes of air to 1 of 
liquid gasoline—but, small as the propor- 
tion of hydro-carbon is, the motor won't 
run without it. So don’t forget to fill your 
tank. 
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Yachtsmen Taking to Motor Boats. 


Many Practical Working Boats, with Automobile Type Motors, 
at Sportsmen’s Show in the Garden in New York. 


HE first week of the National Motor 
T Boat and Sportsmen’s Show was 
marked by a very large attendance, and, 1n 
spite of the fact that the one great attrac 
tion, the launch, appeals to a far smaller 


: . lace 
number of the average show-going clas 


than the familiar specialties of the older 


sportsmen’s shows, there was no apparent 
diminution in the crowds. Though the aver 
age showgoer knows little and cares still 
less about machinery, and the launch nat- 
urally 
horse or the automobile, the aisles and gal- 
leries were as thickly crowded during day 
and evening as at other shows. As for the 
nautical element, the old prejudice against 
the “perfume boat” is evidently disappear- 
ing as did the still older outcry against the 
use of steam in yachts. Old-time sailing 


i 


+ 


yachtsmen may be met at every stand, no 
longer abusing the gasoline motor, but ask- 
ing questions as to weight, power and price 
of motors for their tenders, for their sail- 
ing yachts, or for special classes of launches 
Five years ago there was a hard and fast 
line drawn between the yachtsman and the 
launchman, the former—usually the owner 
of a sailing craft, or of a steamer that in 
size and fittings was obviously a yacht 
looking down on the man who merely bought 
a launch and ran her, with no claims 10 
special nautical knowledge. To-day no such 
line exists; the most conservative of the 
old sailing men concede in practice, if not in 
plain speech, the utility of the auxiliary 
motor and of the small power tender, while 
the launch in even the smaller sizes has won 
a place of its own by the record of long and 
often dangerous cruises 

While it may be too soon to assert posi 
tively that the gasoline launch motor has 
fully lived down its old reputation for un 
certainty and lack of reliability, it is at the 
same time evident that it is regarded with 
much more respect and esteem by the aver 
age yachtsman who, if not quite ready to 
accept it as it stands to-day, is eagerly 
watching its development to the point of 
practical perfection in operation as com 
pared with steam. Not a few of the new 
converts to the marine gasoline motor hav: 
arrived per automobile, their experience 


with cars and car motors within the past 


being such as to induce them to 


discard old prejudices and to study the 


four years 
same motor in its marine forms 
lhe influence of the automobile on the 


marine motor visible In two directions 


the production of a new type, the “auto 
marine, nd the improvement of the old 
type ot slow-speed motor, “built like a 
stove.” Witl ill it faults, ind they were 
many, tl latter type has done good work 


in the past and given ample reasons for its 


retention. There are many types of vessel 


includes fewer admirers than the 


not only in trade and the fishing industry, 
but in yachting, in which an excess of 
weight is no serious disadvantage, possibly; 
serving as necessary ballast, while the low 
cost of this construction, not only in original 
price, but in length of service and in re- 
pairs, 1s a dominating factor. The main 
points in which improvement was needed 
for this class of work were regularity of 
operation, economy of fuel, flexibility and 
control; and in all of these great advances 
have been made within the past year or two 
by automobile builders. The general im- 
provement of design and of construction, in 
the use of larger bearing surfaces and of 
special metals for certain parts, the im 
proved carbureters and electrical devices, 
ll help the marine motor as well as its 
While 


there are still many motors of this class in 


a 


sister machine in the “land crab.” 


which a certain gain might be made by a 
judicious re-designing with a view to the 


saving of weight without increase of cost. 
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there are many in which no change is neces- 
sary in this respect; with the cast-iron base 
and the ordinary cast-iron cylinder and 
water-jacket in one, they answer their pur- 
pose quite as well as the more elaborate and 
costly open-frame motor with special steel 
cylinders and applied jackets. 

The auto-marine type is, as its name in- 
dicates, directly derived from automobil 
engineering, the first consideration being the 
reduction of weight, after which follow 
closely the perfection of control and econ- 
omy of fuel, with compact form and en- 
durance in all parts. Both m its original 
form of the car motor with a special base 
adapting it to launch installation, or in the 
later form of an entirely new creation based 
on both car and launch practice, it repre- 
sents a great advance over the old cast-iron 
type, and opens a new field for launch work. 
Entirely apart from the racing auto-boat, it 
has brought into existence a new type of 
high-speed pleasure launch which has al- 
ready become popular with yachtsmen and 
the general outing public. It is rapidly dis- 
placing the older and slower power tenders 
for yachts, and as a fashionable instrument 
of sport it is making its way with a new 
class 


Che present show is representative to the 

















ABORIGINAL AMERICANS STARTING FOR A RIDE IN THE SPEEDWAY AUTO BOAT 
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extent that it mcludes some of the leading 
hull and engine builders of the country and 
examples of many classes of hulls and mo 
tors, but it by no means includes all or 
even the majority of the trade. It is prob- 
ible that next season will bring a much 
larger number of exhibitors, especially from 
the West, which is now but inadequately 
represented. 

Electric Launch Company.—This com- 
pany, building hulls only, though furnishing 
the entire equipment for electric launches, 
shows four boats—two in its own exhibit, 
one for the Standard Motor Construction 
Company, and one for the Panhard Ameri 


can branch. Afloat in the tank is a roomy 
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pany’s stand greatly extends the field of this 
class of launch, as the batteries may be 
charged from wires with any form of alter- 
nating current. The new batteries fitted in 
this launch are of light weight, the total 
capacity equalling a radius of 75 miles 

On the stand is shown an auto-boat de- 
signed by the company, the hull being of 
single-skin construction [he boat is 26 
feet over all by 4 feet 6 inches breadth, in 
model similar to the Standard, but with 
much less flare forward; there is a straight 
raking stem and the double transom with 
topsides tumbled in through the after body. 
With mahogany wales and planksheers and 


mahogany coamings and cockpit fittings, the 


and shipshape than mahogany gratings or 


thwarts The boat is complet in every re- 
spect, ready to run; the rudder is of the 
oblong balanced type, placed forward of thi 
wheel 

Panhard & Levassor 


launch built, as just mentioned, by the Ele« 


The new Panhard 


tric Launch Company, is shown on the com 
pany’s stand on the island, and is a very 
great advance in both model and build on 
the Panhard J. of last year’s show. The 
dimensions are 40 feet by 5 feet 6 inches, 
with straight stem and double transom, the 
finish being in mahogany The hull is of 
double-skin construction, the outer skin be 


ing of mahogany laid diagonally, while in 

















GENERAL VIEW OF NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW—LOZIER, SPEEDWAY AND STANDARD AUTO BOATS MOORED IN ARTIFICIAL LAKE. 


and comfortable electric launch, of good 
model and handsomely finished. The di 
mensions are 30 feet over all by 7 feet 
breadth and 2 feet 6 inches draft, with 
plumb stem and a short but well-shaped 


overhang of the old-fashioned yacht type, 
with raking V transom. The motor and 
batteries are, of course, beneath the floor, 
leaving a very roomy cockpit, which is fitted 
Che hull is 


finished in mahogany, with topsides in white 


up with cushioned arm chairs 


enamel. The name, Rest-a-while, is justified 
by the awning and the comfortable furnish 
ngs, arid for summer use on lake or river, 
where charging stations are accessible, the 
combination of room with silent and obe- 
dient power is a perfect one. The new 


mercury arc rectifier shown at the com- 





hull being finished in white enamel with 
canvas decks of a very light yellow, the boat 
presents a very handsome appearance, being 
attractive both in model and finish rhe 
24-horsepower motor is of French make, 
with applied copper jackets of the Panhard 


type; the four cylinders are each 4 by § 1-8, 


and the total weight is 463 pounds. It is 
installed as far forward as possible under a 
polished copper he od. the c aming about the 
motor being fitted wit brass ventilators of 
special pattern Every care is taken to 


ventilate the motor space as thoroughly as 
is done in a car, s s to obtain the best 
cockpit is 
fitted for exhibition, with four light imdi 


results from the machin ry 


vidual seats with aluminum backs mounted 


on brass tubing, very light but less practical 





side of the inner skin is a series of light 
bent ribs, these also being laid diagonally 
and crossing the planking. Inside of all and 
jogged over the ribs are fore-and-aft string- 
ers, half a dozen on each side To avoid 
the usual separation of the skins and sub 
sequent blistering and leaking which are 
found in so many double-skin boats, the 
inner and outer planking, each about 1-8 


inch thick, are secured by some 17 


7,000 rivets 


Ot copper 
Che motor a 60-horsepower Panhard 
of the latest type, installed in its own com 
partment forward, with a larger cockpit 
Forward of 
the motor is a small steering cockpit, but a 


amidships for the passengers 
wheel is also fitted aft The outside of the 


hull is finished in aluminum paint 


| he pro 
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SPEEDWAY 60-H P. ENGINE AND 21-FOOT YACHT TENDER. 


peller is of the Panhard two-bladed revers- 
ing type 
the season. 
Smith & Mabley—This stand is orna- 
mented by a glass case of very handsome 
cups won by the Vingt-et-Un last year. 
Duplicates of the eight-cylinder engine of 
the Challenger and the four-cylinder engine 
of the Vingt-ct-Un IJ. are shown. In the 
water is a mahogany yacht tender built by 
Smith & Mabley for the steam yacht Surf, 
C. H. K. Billings. The dimensions are 30 
feet over all, 28 feet waterline, 6 feet 
breadth and 1 foot 3 inches draft of hull. 
The model is excellent for.the purpose, with 
good freeboard, a well-swept stem and rak- 
ing transom; there is a small steering cock- 
pit forward, the engine being in the fore 
end of the main cockpit, which is quite 
roomy. A special glass front is fitted, as in 


The launch will be raced during 


an automobile, with awning. The motor is 
the 30-horsepower Simplex, and a speed of 
14 miles is guaranteed. With a crew of two 
and tanks full the launch displaces less than 
3,000 pounds, 

Standard Motor Construction Company.— 
lhe Standard space is well decorated with 
pictures of the Standard and the new Greg- 


ory, which craft, by the way, has left Ber- 
muda and is now on her way to the Azores. 
The regular slow-running Standard launch 
motor is shown in several sizes; the small- 
est, of 4-horsepower, driving a generator for 
electric lighting and also an ice machine, 
the whole outfit being intended as an auxil- 
iary for a large yacht. The two-cylinder 
12-horsepower, the three-cylinder 18-horse- 
power and the four-cylinder 25-horsepower 
are also shown. The 100-horsepower six- 
cylinder high-speed motor is set up and 
piped for compressed air in order to show 
the method of starting and reversing. In 
the water is a handsome mahogany launch 
of the yacht tender type, designed by the 
company and built by the Electric Launch 
Company. The model is similar to the 
Standard, with the same double-transom 
stern; the hull is 30 feet by 6 feet, and the 
motor is the auto-marine 24-horsepower, in- 
stalled very far forward and low down in 
the boat. 

Gas Engine & Power Company and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co.—This stand is 
decorated with numerous models of power 
yachts, small and large, built by the com- 
bined companies. One of the regular 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT AUTO BOAT, BY ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO, 


“naphtha launches,” a lapstrake yacht ten- 
der 21 feet by 5 feet, with 2-horsepower 
motor, in cedar and mahogany, is shown, 
and also a handsome new auto-boat just 
completed as a tender for Commodore 
Bourne, New York Yacht Club, who will 
carry her on the davits of the S. Y. Colonia. 
She is 32 feet over all and 6 feet in breadth, 
with straight raking stem and dgee torpedo 
stern, finished in white enamel on topsides, 
gold stripe and mahogany wales, plank- 
sheers and fittings. The power is a six- 
cylinder 25-35 Speedway motor, placed for- 
ward of amidships. In the water is a larger 
launch, 33 by 7, fitted with 14-horsepower 
four-cylinder Speedway motor, and guaran- 
teed for a speed of 12 miles. The finish is 
in mahogany and white enamel, with ma- 
hogany deck. The launch is intended for 
general pleasure service or as a yacht tender. 

On the stand is a 60-horsepower six- 
cylinder motor, set up and running, with the 
four-cylinder 28-horsepower, the three-cylin- 
der 10 1-2-horsepower, the two-cylinder 7- 
horsepower and the small two-cycle Speed- 
way; also a small Seabury steam engine of 
the launch type. 

Losier Motor Company.—One of the new 
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FORTY-FOOT 60-HORSEPOWER PANHARD RACING LAUNCH, DOUBLE-SKIN 


MAHOGANY HULL, BY ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY. 
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YACHT TENDER TYPE LAUNCH AND “STANDARD” ENGINES EXHIBITED BY STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


“semi-racing” Lozier launches, the Water 
Lou, is shown in the tank, where she is 
frequently under way; the hull is 31 feet 6 
inches over all by 5 feet 3 inches breadth, 
with straight raking stem and round torpedo 
stern. The topsides are finished in white, 
with mahogany wales, planksheers and coam- 
ings and quartered oak deck, the interior of 
the cockpit being neatly panelled in quartered 
oak. The boat is fitted with links for hoist- 
ing at davits. The motor, which is installed 
amidships, is the new 25-horsepower auto- 
marine, four cylinders, each 5 by 6 inches 
and making 600 revolutions, the total weight 
with bedplate and clutch being 850 pounds. 


A ball governor is fitted, acting on both the 
throttle and the commutator and giving a 
most effective automatic regulation, while 
by a turn of a small handle the speed may 
be varied within wide limits. The valves 
are all mechanically operated; a force-feed 
oiler is used with splash lubrication in the 
base, the motor being set level in the boat, 
with universal joints in the shaft. On the 
stand the four-cycle 40-horsepower motor 
is shown, also the 10, 7 1-2, 5 and 3 horse- 
power sizes of the regular Lozier two-cycle 
motor. 

These latter are now built in three styles, 
A, B and C, the former being the same as 


has been built for some years. The type B 
motor is similar, but with less expensive 
finish, built only in the 3-horsepower size. 
The type C motor (built in three sizes, 3, 
5 and 7 1-2 horsepower) has several new 
features, the most important being the float- 
feed carbureter by which flooding is pre- 
vented and a wide range of speed obtained, 
the variations being from 125 to 500 revolu- 
per minute. The improved spark- 
advance mechanism aids in this speed regu- 
lation, though the carbureter is the more 
important factor of regulation. This motor 
is fitted with a new type of sparker, the 
contact being by two small cylinders of 


tions 
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nickel steel, touching along a line which is 
always clean and bright; while, if necessary, 
one cylinder may be turned slightly, bring- 
Another 


feature is the combination of reversing pro 


ing a fresh surface into contact 


peller and clutch, by which the motor may 
be entirely disconnected from the shaft by 
the same lever which varies the pitch and 
direction of the blades, so that by several 
simple motions the boat may be driven 
ahead, the wheel may be disconnected and 
allowed to run idly, or the blades may be 
thrown for backing. This motor is set up 
to drive a wheel within a tank of water, and, 
though working under serious disadvantage 
through the fact that its individual exhaust 
pipe receives the back pressure from a long 
line of other motors, it shows the perfect 
running at low speeds and the effective con- 
trol. On the stand is shown one of the 
Water Boy models of last year, a 21-foot 
boat with 3-horsepower motor. 


Williams-W hittelsey Company.—This con- 
cern is a recent reorganization of the Stand- 
ard Boat Company, established about a year 
ago at the old Steinway plant of the Daim- 
ler Manufacturing Company by H. Newton 
Whittelsey, former president of the Marine 
Construction and Dry Dock Company. The 
Williams interests represent the big mahog- 
any yard and mills immediately adjoining 
the boat works, one of the oldest and largest 
concerns of the kind about New York. The 
company designs and builds launches ofall 
types, installing any engine. The exhibit 
includes a very handsome yacht tender, 30 
feet by 6 feet; a pleasure launch 35 feet by 
6 feet 6 inches, and a 12-foot yacht dinghy. 
The yacht tender, shown on the stand, is of 
good model, with high freeboard, raking 
stem and the double-transom of the Stand- 
ard pattern; it is in appearance both fast 
and able, and very shipshape in finish. The 
keel and deadwoods are of mahogany; the 
two parts of the transom are of beautifully 
figured African mahogany, picked from a 
very costly log, and the wales and plank 
sheers are of figured African mahogany 
The planking is of clear Spanish cedar, 
single skin, on white oak frames. ‘he coam- 
ings and fittings are all of selected mahog- 
any, but the deck proper is laid in yacht 
fashion of tapered strakes of clear white 
pine, with black marine glue in the seams 
This is one of the few launches at the show 
in which the builders have had the good 
sense to follow yachting custom instead ot 
furniture fashion, in finishing the deck in 
white pine instead of figured oak or ma- 
hogany; seen as it is from the promenade 
directly above, the effect is very pleasing 
No motor is installed, but the space is fitted 
up well forward, separated by a bulkhead 
from the main cockpit, which is quite large. 
The tank is also forward. The larget 
launch, shown in the water, is of similar 
model but less elaborate finish; the motor 
is forward and the tank aft. 
is finished throughout in Mexican mahog- 


The dinghy 


any, and, like the other boats, shows good 
workmanship; as it is wunvarnished, the 
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TRUSCOTT MOTORS DISPLAYED ON STAND. 


actual finish of the wood may be seen. 
Moored in the tank adjoining this exhibit 
is another launch from the same shops, 20 
feet by 4 feet, with straight plumb stem 
and square trarfsom, designed and built for 
E. H. Godshalk & Co. She is an able 
little boat, of good model and neat work- 
manship, finished in African mahogany; the 
motor is very far forward, leaving good 
room for the passengers. 

The special construction first used in the 
Standard is illustrated by two models, each 
a section of a launch hull of about four feet 
in breadth. One section is built like the 
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Standard, with a series of six fore-and-aft 
stringers or ribbands on each side, spaced 
about equally between keel and deck; the 
edges of each two adjoining planks being 
The frames 
are of steamed oak and very-light; one set 


screwed to the same ribband. 


is run just inside the planking, being jogged 
into the outer surface of each ribband to 
make a flush seating for the planking; the 
other set is bent on the inside of the rib- 
bands, screwed to each, and stiffens the 
whole structure. With this framework the 
planking is depended on merely to keep 
cut the water, and not to add to the general 
strength, so it is made about 1-8 inch thick 
in the model. (On the Standard it is less 
than 1-4 inch.) The other section shows 
the ordinary double-skin construction, with 
two thicknesses of 1-8 inch planking and 
single bent frames. 
out deck beams, so that their comparative 


Both models are with- 


rigidity may be tested by the hands; the 
Standard model, weighing 388 pounds for a 
given length, is very stiff and rigid, while 
the ordinary model, weighing 412 pounds, 
can be brought together with but slight 
effort. 

E. H. Godshalk & Company.—tThe 16- 
foot open launch Nada, fitted with a Giant 
motor of 5-horsepower, weighing r80 pounds, 
is shown on the stand, with a glass case of 
cups won during the past season in various 
races about the Hudson and the Delaware. 
The most interesting feature of the exhibit, 
however, is the new two-cycle eight-cylinder 
motor of 60-70-horsepower, exhibited for 
the first time. It is claimed that this motor, 
while giving the above power, weighs but 
680 pounds, including a flywheel of 60 
pounds. It is in effect two four-cylinder 
motors connected by a Johnson clutch, so 
that one or both may be used at will. The 
base of each group is cast in a single piece, 
of an aluminum alloy that will withstand 
salt water; the form is peculiar, there being 
practically four individual crank chambers 
separated by long bearings, instead of a 
single long box for all four cranks. The 
cylinders are cast separately, each from a 
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SMITH & MABLEY STAND, SHOWING TENDER BUILT FOR THE YACHT “SURF.” 


special grade of steel, and each is fitted 
with a water-jacket of drawn steel tubing, 
forced on under pressure. The cylinders are 
4 1-2 inches by 5 inches. There are no mov 
able valves, but the pistons each carry a port 
he jump spark is used, with a special car 
bureter, one for each two cylinders. 

he launch already mentioned is fitted 


with the regular type of Giant motor of 15 


horsepower, the total weight of hull and 
motor being 1,200 pounds 

Palais de l’'Automobile—The little open 
pleasure launch La Manola, one of the 
smartest and most shipshape boats on Long 
Island Sound last summer, is shown in the 
tank by Messrs. Neubauer, agents for dif 
ferent makes of foreign motors This 
launch is sharp at boat ends on deck, with 
a good after overhang of the Seine-boat 
type; her appearance speaks for itself along 
side of the omnipresent torpedo-stern, and 
in the course of the season she met with 
some rough water, which tested her rea 
qualities. On the stand is a very hand 
somely built yacht tender, designed by Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, and built by B. F. Wood, 
of City Island, an able model with plumb 
stem and the conventional yacht-boat tran 
som. She is 34 feet 6 inches long, of ma 
hogany throughout, double-skin construc 
tion, with mahogany for inner as well as 
outer planking. The workmanship is worthy 
of special mention, being perfect in all parts 
and thoroughly yacht-like in finish. There 
are three cockpits—a small one forward for 
the helmsman, with the regulating levers of 
the motor within reach, a second one for 
the engine, and, if necessary, an engineer, 
and a large one aft for passengers. The 
tank, of 50-gallon capacity, is forward; the 
motor is a 20-30-horsepower Renault four 
cylinder. The rudder is*of mahogany, hung 
outside the transom, with tiller over after 
deck and wheel forward. At the same stand 


s shown a 60-horsepower Panhard, a 35- 


horsepower Panhard and a third of 24-hors« 
power running in La Manola. There is also 
shown a four-cylinder motor of 25-hors¢ 
power by Bariquand & Marre, Paris. 
Newbury & Dunhan This firm, agent 


for the White 


s | 
Western launches, shows three boats. one 


gasoline motors and the 


in the tank under way Che standard model 
Western is shown in the 25 feet by 6 feet 


with single cylinder two-cycle motor 


of 6-horsepower. The Sportsman's special 
is 22 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 9 inches, with 
two-cylinder motor of 6-horsepower. The 
smallest launch is 21 feet by 5 feet, with 3 
horsepower motor. The two larger launches 
have nominally sharp sterns; but of very 
full proportions; the smaller has a torpedo 
stern. The White motor is shown in two 
types, the ordinary and the new light high 
speed. The former has a base of angle steel, 
on which are mounted A housings of drop 
forged steel; the four cylinders are in a 
single casting surrounded by one copper 
water-jacket. The openings in the base are 
closed by aluminum plates rhe half-time 
shaft is placed at the level of the bottoms of 
the cylinders, encased in a special aluminum 
casting lhe spark plugs, in the cylinder 
heads, are each covered by a protecting cap 
of aluminum,.and similar caps of drawn 
copper protect the inlet valve springs from 
water and dirt. The motor gives 20-horse- 
power, running from 700 to 900 per minute, 
and weighs 450 pounds. The ordinary type 
of White motor, with cast-iron base, is 


shown in the 12-horsepower four-cylinder 
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size and in the 12-horsepower two-cylinder 
two *ycle 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Compan his 
well-knéwn motor is shown on the stand in 
a variety of sizes—the 2, 5 and 7 1-2 horse- 
power two-cylinder and the 10 and 15 hors« 
power four-cylindet In addition, the 20 


horsepower four-cylinder is shown in opera 
tion in the tank in the Bonita, late Hard 
Boiled-Egg. An 18-foot cedar yacht tender, 
lapstrake and of indifferent model, is shown 
with a 2-horsepower motor installed Che 
motors are fitted with make-and-break or 
jump spark, as preferred, and a new car 
bureter is fitted this year, of the float-feed 
type with throttle. At this stand is also 
shown a “self-clearing” propeller; a sleeve 
on the shaft just forward of the hub carries 
a vertical fin, held securely in position anc 
showing a straight vertical edge on the after 
side. The fore edge of each blade is straight, 


and in revolving it crosses the fin with a 


shearing motion which cuts up grass and 
weeds 

Pierce Launches and Motors; The Siegel 
Cooper Company.—This exhilhit includes a 


23-foot open launch with 6-horsepower one- 
cylinder motor, shown on the stand, and a 
similar launch in the tank. The former is 
fitted with six folding chair seats attached 
to the sides of the cockpit An _ 18-foot 
launch with 2-horsepower motor is shown. 
Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company 
This exhibit, on the island, has a rather 
notable feature in the form of a vertical 
standard of iron pipe with horizontal arms 
screwed in on each side, each arm being 
screwed into the exhaust opening of a Trus 
cott motor; as the motors are graduated in 
size, the smallest on the upper branches of 


1 


this peculiar tree, an odd effect is produced 
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One of the stock launches is shown in the 
tank. 

James Craig, Jr—The eight-cylinder mo- 
tor of the Onontio attracts a great deal of 
attention, as but few who read of the per- 
formances of the boat last fall had an op- 
portunity to see the motor. Both design 
and workmanship come in for general com- 
mendation. The ordinary type of Craig mo- 
tor as used in auxiliary yachts is shown in 
the 45-horsepower size, the general arrange- 
ment of parts being similar to the high- 
speed motor. 

A number of makes of the ordinary ma- 
rine explosion motor are shown, running on 
both gasoline and kerosene, and those in 
search of good low-speed motors of mod- 
erate price can find a wide choice of selec- 
tion. 


Wood Paving in Cities. 

All users of the automobile will welcome 
the extension of wood paving in cities as 
a most acceptable substitute for the treach- 
erous and slippery asphalt. United States 
Consul Rufus Fleming gives some inter- 
esting details of wood paving in Edinburgh, 
as follows: 

Yielding to the popular desire for the 
abatement, as far as practicable, of the noise 
arising from traffic on granite-paved streets, 
the corporation of Edinburgh has resolved 
in favor of the more general use of hard 
wood in the leading thoroughfares where 
the gradients will permit. The committee 
in charge of street improvements has or- 
dered that in laying new wood paving the 
blocks shall be dipped in hot pitch, laid 
close in the joints, and grouted with the 
pitch. “The adoption of such a system 
will,” says the chairman, “by reason of its 
compactness, effect a reduction in the wear 
and tear of the blocks, while at the same 
time preventing water from finding its way 
through the joints and causing rot at the 
bottom; it will also to a large extent pre- 
vent the expansion which usually takes 
place where open joints and cement grout- 
ing exist.” The committee lays much stress 
on the necessity of having wood-paved sur- 
faces washed and brushed thoroughly at 
least three times a week. 

The average cost of wood paving (Aus- 
tralian hard wood) in Edinburgh has been 
13s. 6d. ($3.28) per superficial yard, and 
the average life ten years; average cost of 
granite streets, 10s. ($2.43) per superficial 
yard, and the life about fifteen years. At 
present there are in Edinburgh 81 miles 
of granite streets, 80 miles of macadam, 
and about 3 miles of wood. _The committee 
favors, but the council has not yet adopted, 
asphalt for streets in central localities where 
the vehicular traffic is not heavy, and tar 
macadam for streets in surburban and resi 
dential districts. 





Oil for cylinder lubrication cannot be too 
good. A new cylinder costs more than a 
great deal of good oil. 
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New Jump Spark Timer. 


Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Feb. 13.—A great many motorists 
and experts having found fault with the 
jump spark system for ignition because of 
its asserted unreliability, it has been the 
constant preoccupation of the makers of ac- 
cessories for this system to find more per- 
fect ways to apply it. 

Among the timers used, we find two 
divisions: the friction or wipe timers and 
the trembler timers. The first type is fairly 
reliable, but causes a large consumption of 
current and is, unless very perfect, almost 
unsuitable for high speeds. The second 
type, which has the preference of the tech- 
nicians, can itself be divided into two 
classes: the timers in which the contact is 
broken between so-called common metal 
terminals and those in which it is broken 
between platintim terminals. The respec- 
tive advantages and defects of these two 
types will be dealt with after having men- 
tioned, for the sake of completeness, the 
attempt to use gold terminals made by an 
English motorcycle firm some time ago, 








. “Twe AUTOMOBILE?” 
fILLUSTRATION OF OPERATION OF GIANOLI 
SPARK TIMER, 


but which proved to be a failure on account 
of the excessive softness and malleability 
of the metal, which was hammered out of 
shape almost at once by the spring action 
of the trembler. 

The common metal type of contacts is 
used in a number of apparatuses which, in 
spite of very ingenious features, are often 
unreliable, the great cause of disturbance 
being the wearing out and the oxidation of 
the contact pieces. The wear not only takes 
place at the vibrator contact on the coil, as 
might be supposed, but also occurs at the 
timer or corttact breaker, especially if the 
condenser in the coil is of insufficient ca- 
pacity, so that at every make or break a 
primary spark occurs at the timer, which 
represents so much energy wasted and so 
much metal burnt out of thé contacts. 

It also happens sometimes that when the 
timer is on the contact, the surface of 
actual contact at the timer is very small, 
perhaps on account of wear or because of 
foreign substance being interposed. The 
resistance of this point of the circuit may 
thus become very great, so great, in fact, 
that the temperature of the contact pieces 
is suddenly increased to such an extent that 
the contact pieces will be united together, 
“gummed up,” as this is commonly called. 
This results in uninterrupted firing, waste 
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of current, and worst of all, a breakdown 
which the beginner will not trace until his 
batteries are exhausted, if he traces it at 
all. 

Another disadvantage of these common 
metal points is the projection by the spark 
of particles of metal all around the contact 
on the insulating parts, which are burnt 
and soiled in that way. 

The only remedy for these defects has 
been found to be the use of platinum points, 
which lessens them to a very great extent, 
but does not entirely suppress them. It is 
admitted that platinum itself will require 
readjusting and cleaning with a file or some 
emery, occasionally—sometimes frequently. 

To do away with all the above men- 
tioned defects, a French maker has just 
brought out a novel apparatus which has 
proved by long and constant experimenting 
to be just what was looked for. The appli- 
ance, which is now marketed under the 
name of Gianoli, may be described as fol- 
lows: 

A base plate and operating arm are fitted 
in the usual way, except that the case is 
oil tight and the machine works in light 
grease. On a fulcrum F is pivoted a bal- 
anced beam A carrying at one end a roller 
h which a stiff spring S, resting against a 
projection R of the base plate and held at 
the other end of the beam, holds in contact 
with a cam C. A minor spring s is also 
carried by the beam and at its free end is 
fixed the platinum contact P, opposed to the 
usual insulated screw J. 

The cam C has a very deep notch. When 
this notch comes under the roller A the 
latter falls into it under the tension of S 
until the point P comes in contact with J. 
The notch being very deep, the roller is 
stopped in its fall by P before it reaches 
the bottom of the notch, so that the wear 
on the platinum does not make any adjust- 
ment necessary, as long as there is some 
platinum left. Moreover, the motion of the 
beam is such that the platinum does not 
strike the screw squarely, but comes in con- 
tact with it by a sort of rubbing action, 
which keeps the working surfaces clean 
and bright. This wiping action also makes 
it possible to work the apparatus in oil. 

The value of such an apparatus is evi- 
dent, and it is to be hoped that efforts in 
the direction pointed out by its maker will 
be continued by other inventors. The jump 
spark system has too many advantages, 
such as low initial cost and simplicity of 
operation, to be abandoned without serious 
efforts being made to save it. 





While the lighter grades of gasoline are, 
of course, more easily carbureted than the 
heavier, the latter have the advantage of 
containing a greater number of heat units 
for a given bulk. 


Pure rain water is the best that can be 
had for use in the cooling system, as it is 
free from the mineral substances which are 
deposited in the piping and jackets by hard 
water. 
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Chadwick Touring Car. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
Chadwick 24-horsepower touring car, 1904 
model, built by the Fairmount Engineering 
Works, of Philadelphia, Pa. Since the 
photograph was made the body has been 


1905 


changed, and the newer model has a modern 
side entrance; otherwise the 1904 and 1905 
cars are practically identical. 

Under the Mercedes type hood is placed 
the vertical four-cylinder motor, the cylin- 
ders having a bore of 4 1-2 inches and a 
stroke of 5 
spark, 
Cylinders are cast in pairs, with valves all 
on one side—the completely 
water-jacketed. Circulation of the water is 
maintained by a gear-driven pump, the 
radiator being of the honeycomb type. The 
carbureter is of the usual float-feed type, 
automatic in action, the mixture being regu- 
lated by a diaphragm operated by the suc- 
tion in the inlet pipe. An automatic gov 
ernor, controlled by the pressure of the cir- 
culating water, regulates the speed of the 
motor, and is on the left-hand side. 

Channel steel is the material employed 
for the frames. 


inches. Ignition is by jump 


with quadruple coil on the dash. 


right—and 


3all bearings are fitted to 
front and rear wheels and to the steering 
Wood artillery wheels, 34 inches 
in diameter, are shod with 4 1-2 inch tires. 
The wheelbase is 108 inches and the tread 
54 inches. 

Four 


pivots. 


forward speeds and reverse are 
given by the sliding gear transmission, there 
being direct drive when the high speed is 
engaged. 


which run in the 


Aluminum encases the gears, 


usual lubricating bath. 
Drive is from a countershaft by heavy side 
chains to the rear wheel sprockets, the rear 
axle being “dead.” 

Brakes are fitted to the countershaft and 
the rear hubs, the former being operated by 
a pedal and the latter by a side lever, used 
for emergencies. All are of the band-and- 
drum type. 

The gear-shifting lever is so arranged 
that it cannot be pushed beyond the proper 
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FRONT OF CHADWICK CAR, SHOWING FOUR-CYLINDER ENGINE AND CIRCULATION SYSTEM. 


notch, or stopped between notches with the 
gears only partially meshed. This particu- 
lar feature is said to be covered by funda- 
mental patents owned by the builders. 

With aluminum side entrance body, the 
car weighs 2,300 pounds. The finish will be 
made to suit the purchaser. 


Trip to Donner Lake Recalls 
Sad Episode. 


From the prairie schooner to the auto- 


mobile is a far cry, yet there are some 
who have traveled great distances in the 
canvas-covered wagons of half a century 


ago, who have since traversed the same 
territory in an automobile. Only one who 
has tried both modes of transportation can 
appreciate thoroughly the contrast. Three 
miles an hour in a prairie schooner, if 
maintained, was “rapid transit”; but it 
would be distastrous to an automobile to 
be held down to that speed for long. One 
hundred and fifty miles in a week would 
have made the skipper of a prairie schooner 
dizzy; but any good automobile can cover 

















CHADWICK 24-H.P. TOURING CAR, FITTED FOR 1905 WITH SIDE-ENTRANCE BODY 


that distance in a day. So keen is the 
enjoyment of the sense of the marvelous 
progress made by their country in half a 
century that one of the favorite diversions 
of automobilists in certain sections of the 
United States is visiting the places made 
famous or interesting by the early settlers 
in their painfully slow and not always cer- 
tain progress over the plains and through 
the mountains. Railroads have done much 
to bring hitherto inaccessible localities 
within reach of the tourist, but the automo- 
bile reaches places where the railroad has 
not, as yet, found its steel-tracked way, 
which only fleeting 
glimpses are obtained from passing trains 
are visited by 


and many places of 


automobilists, journeying 


comfortably, swiftly and independent of 
time tables. 
Such a spot is Donner Lake, near 


Truckee, in Southern California, which may 
be seen through openings in the snow-sheds 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, which passes 
quite close to the lake. It 
sheet of 


is a beautiful 
high Sierra 
Nevada mountains, its surface being 6,200 
feet 
capped peaks tower over it, 


water, among the 


above the level of the sea. Snow- 
and its shores 
The re- 
Truckee, 
automobile, 


with dense forests 
visit of J. F. Winter, of 
to Donner Lake in an when 
the accompanying photograph was taken, 
recalls 
history of. the 
ment. 


are covered 


cent 


saddest 
California 


one of the pages in the 


pioneer move- 

In the year 1846 a large party of settlers 
in the Middle West who had heard of the 
magnificent climate and other natural ad- 
vantages of the country along the Pacific 
Upon arriving 
at a certain place the party divided into 
two caravans, one taking a comparatively 
well-known and going direct to its 
destination on the without serious 


Coast, set out to reach it 


trail 
coast 
difficulty, and the other trying a new route. 
There were eighty-two persons in the lat- 
ter party, of whom thirty-two were women. 
Many children of various ages were also 
George Donner, the leader, 


in the party 

















was accompanied by- his wife and several 


children 
\ll went 


mountains, in the 


well until they reached the 


month of November 
Camping one night on the shores of what 
is now known as Donner Lake, they were 
advised by their Indian guide, whose name 
was Truckee, to gather wood and lay in 


provisions against a long siege of cold 


weather and snow The red man recog 
nized the signals of nature and did his best 
to interpret them to his less experienced 


companions.. His suggestions were disre 
garded, however, and camp was made in the 
usual way, no extra precautions being taken, 
and the cattle were turned loose to graze. 

That night snow commenced to fall, and 
it continued to fall in ever-increasing quan 
tities until it was six or eight feet deep 
on the level, and the immigrants were 1m 
Colder 


grew the weather, and their scanty stock of 


prisoned hopelessly in their camp. 


provisions dwindled with alarming rapidity 
fox vd left. 


vation reduced the camp to have recourse 


until no was Threatened star- 
to dog and horse meat, and when all the 
animals had been killed or died, their hides 
were boiled and gnawed, after which the 
people attacked their boots 


Starving own 


and shoes. 

Finally everything that could be made to 
do duty 
still the prospect of escape was as remote 
After 
some time longer one of the members of 


for food had been consumed, and 


as ever bearing the. torture for 


the party died, and the’ predominant in- 
elf-preservation drove the sur- 
After this frequent 
deaths occurrerd, and the flickering out of 


stinct of 
vivors to cannibalism 


the lives of some was the preservation of 
the vital spark in the stronger ones of the 
party. 
Made 
tolerable 


their in- 
bolder 
spirits organized a party to attempt the al- 


desperate, however, by 


situation, a few of the 


most hopeless task of communicating with 
the outside world and bringing relief to the 
survivors. A dozen men started on snow- 


shoes, and after numberless hardships and 
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privations, two survivors of the twelve men 


finally found a camp, and a rescue party 


was sent back for those who might still be 
The Starvation 
Camp, as it named, and 


living rescuers reached 


was afterwards 
found more living than had been expected, 
but in an awful plight. Donner was so 


weak as to be utterly unable to move, 
and, trave ling on snowshoes through deep, 
light snow, the rescuers could not carry 


him, as the provisions and smaller chil- 
dren taxed their carrying powers to the ut- 
most. Donner’s wife refused to leave him, 
and both remained to die, although a man 
who was left with them survived and was 
rescued ultimately 


Novel Private Garage. 


Special Correspon 


Feb 25. | 
pleted garage erected for George H. Part- 


nee 
MINNEAPOLIS, he newly com 
ridge adjoining his residence in this city, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, 1s 
certainly one of the most perfect in its ap 
pointments in this country. The exterior of 
the building is of pressed brick and terra 
cotta, matching the residence, with which it 
has a direct connection. The main floor is 
in the form of a semicircle, 60 feet in diam- 
eter, and adjoining this is a workshop 18 by 
The floor 
is of green tiling, with a white brick wain- 


28 feet, and washroom 15 by 20 
scoting four feet high. Above this the walls 
are of pressed brick, the same as the ex- 
terior, and the ceiling is dome-shaped, plas- 
tered and laid off with Georgia pine panels 

The building is two stories in height, the 
upper floor being used as servants’ sleeping 
rooms. Ample accommodation is provided 
for the housing and care of six machines, 
five being stalled about the main floor, and 
one in the washroom. 

A most useful device, and rare as applied 
to private garages, is the turntable fitted in 
the center of the main room, and so ar- 


ranged that any vehicle may be readily 


turned about and run out of the building, or 
to the washroom or workshop. 

















J. F. WINTER VISITING HISTORIC DONNER LAKE, 6,200 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
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SAN LEANDRO-HAYWARDS ROAD ALAMEDA 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 


The workshop and washroom are fitted 
with the most modern appliances for the 
care and repair of machines. At convenient 


locations have been installed an air com- 
pressor, a generator, repair kit with hy- 
draulic lift, work benches, and the like. 

Opening from the workshop, and also 
from the main room, is a supply and cloak 
room, and adjoining this is a chauffeurs’ 
room, 

Under the rear of each machine stall is a 
ventilating register for carrying off gasoline 
fumes, under- 
ground tank outside of the building, and is 
handled by means of compressed air. On 
the walls at the rear of each machine is an 
air pipe and connection for inflating tires, 
and also electrical charging apparatus. 


Gasoline is stored in an 


The completed garage cost approximately 
$25,00c. 





A Picturesque Road. 


The accompanying photograph gives an 
excellent idea of a portion of an automobile- 
haunted California road that runs between 
San Leandro and Haywards in Alameda 
county. The road is lined for miles and 
miles by well-kept orchards, and in many 
cases these orchards are protected by veri- 
table hedges of tall poplars. The photo- 
graph shows a typical row of these pic- 
turesque trees, with an orchard on the other 
side of the fence. 





French astronomers have used the auto- 
mobile for transporting themselves and 
their instruments from place to place in 
making observations. 


Automobile clubs are springing up all 
over the world. One was recently or- 
ganized in Cairo, Egypt. South Africa and 
India already have flourishing automobile 
clubs. 
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Washing Room, Showing Tiled Walls and Hose from Overhead Washer. 
GARAGE JUST COMPLETED IN MINNEAPOLIS FOR GEORGE H. PARTRIDGE. 
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VARIETY OF FRENCH 
CONTESTS PLANNED. 


Automobile Club Committee and French 
Journals Promoting Interesting Tech- 
nical and Speed Competitions for 
Automobiles and Their Accessories 
and Auto Boats—Gordon Bennett 
Race Authorized. 


Special Correspondence. 
Paris, Feb. 17—Even in sunny France 
climatic conditions do not allow a great deal 
of outdoor automobile activity in the open- 
ing months of the year. Matters are not 
at all stagnant, however, and with the Gor- 
don Bennett squabble, the numerous tech- 
nical contests, and the promising programs 
for the coming season, interest is kept fully 
alive until the fine weather again brings out 
straw hats and runabouts. The fortunate 
individuals who have migrated to the Ri- 
viera are pursuing the sport under charming 
conditions, as is shown by the flowery re- 
ports of the Cannes fortnight at present in 
full swing. 


PROTECTION FoR CHAUFFEURS’ HANpDs. 


Fortunately for automobilism, everybody 
cannot winter at Cannes; and if Paris rain 
and mud has kept city motorists to some 
extent prisoners, it has not made them idle. 
The gentlemen who rule and control all 
things automobile from the Place de la 
Concorde have put forth quite a batch of 
schemes for the development of the industry 
in its various phases. Prince Pierre d’Aren- 
berg has offered to the Automobile Club the 
sum of $100 for a competition for appli- 
ances to protect chauffeurs’ hands while 
driving. The prize will be given to the 
inventor of the scheme offering most pro- 
tection without enclosing the chauffeur be- 
hind a glass screen. Although brought for- 
ward rather late in the season, the idea 
is an excellent one; a really efficient pro- 
tector, without needless encumbrance, would 
be quite as highly appreciated in the United 
States as in France. A few drivers of 
electric cars and other vehicles in Paris 
with upright steering pillar have endeavored 
to protect their hands against the cold by 
increasing the height of the dash and curv- 
ing a portion of it over the wheel. Nat- 
urally this can be adopted only on vehicles 
having but little space between the steering 
wheel and the dash. 


Auto CLusp An Epvucartor. 


The Committee of the Automobile Club 
of France cannot be accused of exclusive- 
ness. On the recommendation of the tour- 
ing committee a manual has been drawn up 
and will be sent, ‘with the permission of the 
educational authorities, to the teachers in 
the public schools in order that young 
France may learn something of the history 
and importance of the automobile industry, 
as well as be advised how to act when 
meeting automobiles on the road, either 
when alone or when in charge of animals. 
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It is thus that ignorance and prejudice 
against automobiles will be best removed. 
Timely advice to the club members, too, 
has not been forgotten, the committee hav- 
ing advised that chauffeurs should not light 
their searchlights when driving in Paris 
and other large towns at night. The counsel 
has been heeded, for already very few cars 
drive through the well lighted parts of the 
city with the powerful searchlights that 
frighten and dazzle all who come within 
their rays. 

‘Bus AND VAN TRIALS’ IN AUGUST. 

Two important contests have been or- 
ganized by the committee of the Auto- 
mobile Club to be held during the month of 
August. One is for public omnibuses and 
heavy vehicles for the transport of goods, 
and the other for electric cars. The "bus 
and transport competition is open to all 
systems except vehicles driven by electric 
motors, and will extend over eleven days, 
there being seven stages and four days of 
exhibition in towns on the circuit. Start- 
ing from Paris, the vehicles will run through 
the north of France, stopping at Amiens, 
Dieppe, Havre and other towns. For the 
public omnibuses four classes are provided: 
First, for vehicles carrying more than six 
people; second, for vehicles carrying twelve 
to twenty-four persons; third, for vehicles 
carrying more than twenty-four persons; 
and fourth, for trains consisting of several 
carriages. 

Vehicles carrying goods are divided into 
six classes, beginning with those carrying 
not less than fifty kilos, and increasing in 
carrying capacity for each class, the sixth 
one being for wagons carrying over two 
tons. Points will be based on the good 
running of the vehicles on the level and on 
hills, on their regularity and on the con- 
sumption of fuel. A special prize will 
probably be offered for the best wheel sys- 
tem, and the jury reserves the right to im- 
pose an extra journey, in which special 
tests shall be applied, to the vehicles hav- 
ing the lowest fuel consumption per ton- 
kilometer. The vehicles for passenger ser- 
vice will be classified equitably according 
to whether they have open or closed bodies, 
and the weight of each passenger, together 
with personal baggage must not be less 
than 100 kilogrammes. The baggage also 
must consist of bags, portmanteaux, boxes, 
etc., and not of ballast carried on the roof. 


Extecrric Car 140-MiLe Race. 

The electric contest will extend over two 
days, the start being made from Paris in 
the morning for the town of Evgeux, about 
seventy miles to the northwest. After 
charging all night, an early start will be 
made for the fashionable watering place 
of Trouville, also about seventy miles dis- 
tant. All vehicles will carry full open or 
closed bodies, and the race will be so or- 
ganized that the cars can arrive at Trou- 
ville during the busiest hour of the day. 
As this part of Normandy is crowded with 
visitors during the month of August, the 
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electric race is bound to be brought well 
before the public. 
RuNAsout RE ttAsititry TRIALS, 

Competitions for runabouts have not re- 
ceived a great deal of attention in France, 
and the proposal that has been made to 
organize a reliability and regularity test for 
these small vehicles, about the end of July, 
really fills a gap. The weight, cylinder 
capacity and type of body being fixed, the 
competitors will have to cover for six days 
in succession distances of 125 miles at a 
minimum speed to be decided upon. On 
the seventh day, after necessary adjust- 
ments, the runabouts will be started off on 
a 150-mile race, as the final and most severe 
test. 
GOVERNMENT AUTHORIZES GorDON BENNETT 

The Government has officially granted 
permission to hold the Gordon Bennett race 
on the Auvergnat circuit, without having 
recourse to a special vote of Parliament, 
and the good people of Clermont have mani- 
fested their delight by letting off fireworks 
and cheering. The French automobile 
builders take life more seriously, and after 
a solemn conclave have sent in a petition to 
the Automobile Club praying that the Gor- 
don Bennett and Grand Prix races should 
not be separated, and threatening, if the two 
races are run separately, to abstain from 
both. The matter is left open for the 
moment, and the French Automobile Club 
will make no move until after the inter- 
national conference to be held next Monday 
in Paris. [The result of this meeting, as 
reported by cable last week, was the deci- 
sion of the A. C. of France, in deference to 
the other nations, to hold the Grand Prix 
two weeks after the Gordon Bennett, over 
the same course.—Ed. Meanwhile all discus- 
sion has abated, but activity on the part of the 
constructors has not in any way lessened, 
for hardly a day passes but some competitor 
runs over the course at high speed in order 
to familiarize himself with the road, and 
practice the turnings. 


Fine OvutLook For Monaco MEETING. 


The second annual Monaco meeting, to 
be held from April 2 to 16, certainly will 
be the most important gathering of auto 
boats ever held. The official entries num- 
ber 105, divided among three classes of 
racers, four of cruisers, one class for yachts, 
one for ships’ boats, and one for fishing 
craft. There is a sufficiently large number 
of entries for every class to assure good 
sport from beginning to end. All the prin- 
cipal French firms have entered boats, De- 
lahaye alone haying as many as thirteen. 
Thirty-one French firms are represented 
with eighty-five boats, and twelve foreign 
firms with twenty boats. Building is in a 


very advanced state, very many of the boats 
being expected to make their trial trips 
The feature of this year’s 
meeting is the great increase in engine 
power; several of the craft will develop 
The prize 
list alone is a sufficient augury of the suc- 


early in March. 


no less than 300 horsepower. 
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cess of the meeting. $21,600 being the hand- 
some total value of the many prizes. 


Avocrers-Touton Auto Boat RaAcE. 


Another auto boat race of considerable 
importance is the Algiers-Toulon test or- 
ganized by Le Matin, to be held May 15. 
The French Minister of Marine has prom- 
ised a special prize, and will send some 
torpedo boat destroyers to escort the racers. 
The Minister for the Colonies will also give 
a prize, and in addition to the $2,000 of- 
fered by the International Sporting Club, 
prizes are given by the municipalities of 
Nice, Toulon, and Algiers, and by the Italian 
and Spanish ministers of marine, and sev- 
eral French and Spanish steamship lines. 
An exhibition was held a few days ago of 
the models and designs submitted in com- 
petition for the Mediterranean Cup, the 
winning design in which, executed by M. 
René Rozet and the well-known jewellers 
Cristofle & Cie, will form the new challenge. 


Hit CLIMBING WITH AN OMNIBUS. 


An interesting performance took place in 
Paris a few days ago which ought to set 
the people thinking. Mr. Serpollet has a 
new steam omnibus ready to be sent down 
to the Riviera for public service. Before 
despatching it, he had the happy idea to 
invite a number of journalists to take a 
run round Paris with him in his new vehicle. 
The pressmen turned up promptly, and 
starting from the center of the city, Mr. 
Serpollet made off for Montmartre hill, the 
highest natural point in Paris. After climb- 
ing a few steep hills without so much as 
slowing down, the rue des Saules, which 
has a rise of 22, 25 and finally 40 per cent, 
was tackled. The bus not only went up 
without any difficulty, but was even stopped 
at the steepest point and most awkward 
turn, to show how easily it could start up 
again. The people watched in astonishment, 
and trembled at the thought that the brakes 
might fail. Nothing, however, happened; 
the omnibus returned safely, and has gone 
to the southern regions; and the Parisians 
have gone back to their leisurely horse- 
drawn ‘buses at three cents outside, six 
cents inside. Paris may have an auto- 
mobile ’bus of its own some day. 

NoveL WHEEL AND Tire CoNnTEST. 

An exceedingly useful contest has just 
been organized, and will soon be run off in 
the shape of a tire and wheel test. Orig- 
inally proposed as a run from Paris to 
Berlin and return, this has now been 
changed for a run of about 2,500 miles in 
stages of 250 miles, from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, Biarritz, Toulouse, Cette, Marseilles, 
Nice, Turin, and back to Paris. The ve- 
hicles entered will be of not less than 12 
horsepower, with body room for four per- 
sons, and will be ballasted up to 200 kilos. 
The tires, anti-skid and anti-puncture bands, 
movable rims and everything forming a 
part of the wheel will be officially stamped 
at the beginning of the circuit, the com- 
petitors being forbidden to carry any spare 
wheel, tire or band. As the contest is 
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purely for wheels and tires, it is not es- 
sential that the same automobile should 
cover the whole course. In case of an ac- 
cident, for instance, the wheels could be 
taken off one vehicle, and the course finished 
with the same wheels on another car. Con- 
trols are provided at the different stages on 
the route, and each day the driver is given 
a map on which is traced the route for the 
following day’s run. 

All the wheels and tires that cover the 
circuit will, on arriva] at Paris, be examined 
by a number of members of the Automobile 
Club of France and of the General Auto- 
mobile Association, each of whom will 
make his remarks on a specially prepared 
card. These will be classified, and will aid 
the committee in making its awards. This 


contest is attracting much interest not only 


among tire manufacturers, but among all 
who are interested in automobiling. 

Although it is recommended that all the 
four wheels of a car should be similar, one 
chauffeur has had the inspiration to enter 
his own car fitted with a different make of 
tire for each wheel. That car will be well 
worth watching during its journey. 


EXHIBITION FOR INVENTORS. 


Still another technical affair is the Small 
Inventors’ Exhibition organized by one of 
the automobile journals. Believing that 
there are quite a number of individuals pos- 
sessing ideas for the mechanical improve- 
ment of automobiles but lacking the money 
necessary to perfect their devices, the jour- 
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nal in question will organize an exhibition 
where, for an entrance fee of ten cents, 
their ingenuity can be laid before the public 
in the shape of plans or models. So far 
as the law allows, the plans and models will 
be protected by copyright during and im- 
mediately after the exhibition. As the ob- 
ject is to call forth ideas, the classification 
will be based more on the inventive value 
than on the mechanical nature of the ex- 
hibit, or, in other words, originality in 
ideas will be counted of more value than 
mechanical perfection. 





FREIGHT AUTOMOBILES IN LIVERPO OL 


Added impetus to the development of the 
freight automobile is expected to result in 
Liverpool, England, from the new regula- 
tions that were to go into effect locally on 
March 1. The Liverpool local governing 
board has increased the maximum limit al- 
lowed for an unladen motor car to five tons, 
and with trailer to six and a half tons. ‘The 
weights formerly allowed were three tons 
for an unloaded truck or lorry and four tons 
for truck and trailer together. These new 
regulations relate to freight motor cars only. 
‘As Liverpool is the center of the movement 
to compete against the steam railroads with 
freight automobiles, and the limitations of 
weight have heretofore hampered the build- 
ers and users of such vehicles, it is hinted 
by Consul James Boyle that Liverpool 
should now offer an opening for American 
inventors and manufacturers in this line. 




















The picture reproduced above might be taken for a snapshot of a rotary snow plow 
in action away up on the Continental Divide—or perhaps for a view of the ice hills 


formed below Niagara Falls in winter. 


But it is neither; it is merely a convincing bit 


of evidence of the unsuitability of the winter weather in the Lake Cities during January 
and February for the holding of exhibitions intended to interest the general public in 


automobiles. 


While this was not a demonstration 


ride—for which show visitors who 


missed it may congratulate themselves—the picture was taken recently on Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, while a tester from the factory was trying out a new Packard car in the 


huge snowdrifts—puzzle, find the car. 


The machine is said to have been going at the 


rate of thirty miles an hour when it struck the drift and the shutter of the camera 


was released. 
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Independents Probably the most im- 
Organize portant happening of the 
Association. past week was the organ- 


ization of the independent manufacturers of 
automobiles into the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association. The term “in- 
dependent” in the trade has come to de- 
scribe those concerns which, from choice or 
necessity, have kept outside the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers who operate under the much debated 
Selden patent. 

It will be recalled by those who have fol- 
lowed the history of the industry that a 


previous and unsuccessful attempt to form 
an organization among the independent 
makers was made more than a year ago. 


That attempt was surrounded by a secrecy 
that is apparently not the stock in trade of 
the new organization. 

The preliminary meetings of the new or- 
ganization naturally were held privately, 
but as yet no official announcement has 
been made of the names of all the con- 
cerns in membership. The officers of the 
association have been announced, however, 
and a statement of its purposes given to 
the press, which will be found in full else- 
where in this issue. The purposes of the 
association as set out in the announce- 
ment are, indeed, admirable, and, if ad- 
hered to and made the subject of energetic 
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work, would help greatly the cause of 
automobiling along lines of rea] progress. 

Without doubt, one of the chief causes 
of the getting together of the independents 
at this time was the action of the Licensed 
Association in deciding to hold an annual 
show in New York in the future. The 
show situation is now simplified, and com- 
ing together at this time the independent 
manufacturers will have an opportunity to 
make proper preparations for a good dis- 
play of their cars in New York by con- 
certed action. The public will be the gainer 
and the manufacturers themselves, for here 
is an immediate solution of the problem 
of overcrowding at the annual exhibitions. 

To the Selden patent interests, the new 
organization will doubtless appeal as a sat- 
isfactory step toward the solution of the 
legal problem which confronts them. It 
ranges the two forces in disciplined forma- 
tion, and will enable a more speedy and 
certain adjudication of the merits of the 
Selden claims than could be accomplished 
by any guerilla contests. 

So far the new association has not pub- 
licly taken any notice whatever of the ex- 
istence of the Selden patent, and it may 
decide that it will not officially discuss the 
matter at all, for all we know to the con- 
trary. Certainly the announcement given 
out cleverly avoids any controversial top- 
ics. Nevertheless, the underlying cause 
for two separate organizations exists, and 
it is to be hoped that petty disputes which 
would only waste the energies of the mem- 
bership will be avoided. It would doubtless 
be within the range of activities of the or- 
ganization to take action in any legal pro- 
ceedings affecting the existence of any one 
in membership, and dignified and concerted 
action that would command public respect 
would be possible. It is a situation not 
without responsibilities. 


* 


Motor Increasing interest of 
Boat . sportsmen and lovers of 
Development. outdoor life in motoring 


on the water is well 
evidenced by the great success of the show 
now being held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. Though under the title of 
“Sportsmen’s Show,” it is chiefly an ex- 
hibition of motor boats and motors suit- 
able for marine propulsion. Among these 
boats the autoboat is growing in popularity, 
not merely in the form of the racing boat, 
capable of what may fairly be called ab- 
normal speeds, but in boats of the cruiser 
class, in which moderate or even relatively 
high speed is sought without the sacrifice 
of comfort that the construction for racing 
only imposes. 

In point of age the motor boat is the 
elder brother, or, rather, sister, of the 
automobile in America. Motoring on water 
had become a habit when automobiling on 
land was yet merely experimental—an im- 
practical dream. Yet the development of 
the explosion motor in automobile engi- 
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neering opened up unthought possibilities 
in pleasure boating, and a new and vigor- 
ous life has been given the sport. 

At the present time, the vessels which 
can be termed motor boats (itself a loose 
expression) can be grouped under three 
broad heads. There is, first, the old fash- 
ioned motor boat of full lines, with relative- 
ly large passenger carrying capacity, fitted 
with a motor of the “cook stove” type, 
durable and efficient and developing suffi- 
cient power to give the low speed re- 
quired. 

Next, there is the boat of modern form, 
in which the lines have been laid down 
with reference to speed, the autoboat of to- 
day. In cruiser or racer the boat has the 
same general character—good lines and a 
motor of the automobile type giving high 
power output for the weight, and con- 
structed in accordance with up-to-date en- 
gineering practice. 

In another class comes the commercial 
boat, fitted with internal combustion engine 
of one type or the other. This class in- 
cludes ferries, fishing boats and the like, in 
which again the question of speed is sub- 
ordinate to carrying capacity of live or 
dead load. 

There are, of course, many intermediate 
types that link these classes together, and 
it is sometimes hard to determine just 
where one class ends and the other begins, 
but yet, in a broad way, nearly all boats 
may be so grouped. 

In no other country has the motor boat 
of the common or garden variety been so 
numerously built or so widely used as the 
United States. This will appear quite 
natural when the enormous extent of our 
navigable waters is considered. This be- 
ing so, it also follows that the builder for 
inland waters should have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on construction. A visit 
to the Garden show will bring this to the 
attention very forcibly when boats of for- 
eign construction are recalled. The cush- 
ioned seats and arm chairs, the little bed- 
stead rails and other products of the,brass 
finisher; the liberal use of sandpaper and 
varnish, all point toward the inland waters. 

Abroad the seagoing construction is more 
the rule, if not in general design, at least 
in detail, and varnish and brass are less in 
evidence than sound timbering and ship- 
shape fittings. There the extreme is in the 
opposite direction. Out of it all will grow 
a mean of design and construction in which 
staunchness will not be sacrificed to finish, 
and yet comfort will get its proper share of 
consideration. 


* 


Outbreak Among the state legisla- 
of Hostile tures there is apparently 
Legislation. an epidemic of hostile 


legislation at the present time that is mak- 
ing a heavy demand on the skill of the 
atitomobile practitioners to successfully 
combat. In New York, Massachusetts, 


New Jersey, Illinois and Michigan, and 
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elsewhere, the epidemic has broken out in 
a particularly virulent form and a splendid 
fight is being made by the sane automo- 
bilists to prevent the spread of the disease 
(autophobia) among the public. 

Unfortunately, it is largely automobilists 
themselves who are to blame for the state 
of public opinion that tolerates the intro- 
duction and enactment of laws which, if 
it were sought to apply to any other form 
of occupation or sport, would cause the 
political death of their promoters. Incon- 
siderate owners and irresponsible chauf- 
feurs, who, happily, are in a small minority, 
have their misdeeds exploited by a sen- 
sational press until the ordinary non-motor- 
ing citizen is brought to the belief that all 
automobilists are fiends of greater or lesser 
degree. Public opinion is so influenced 
that it does not discriminate between the 
good and the bad and is willing to permit 
the enactment of laws that contemplate the 
branding of an automobilist as a criminal 
for some slight and probably quite unin- 
tentional violation of a speed regulation. 

One would suppose that the earnest ef- 
forts of club members and fair-minded 
persons connected with the industry, who 
are now laboring earnestly to have fair 
laws placed on the statute books, would 
meet with the undivided support by word 
and deed of those in the trade and outside. 

We regret to note, however, that there 
are many instances to the contrary. From 
Philadelphia our correspondent reports a 
recent attempt of a well-known professional 
driver “to break the Camden-Atlantic City 
record.” This attempt was made in one 
of the best-known American cars, though 
whether with the consent or cognizance of 
the owners is not stated. Owing to bad 
conditions of the roads the attempt was 
unsuccessful, though illegal, and it is an- 
nounced that the driver expects to repeat 
the attempt when weather conditions are 
more favorable. 

At any time such an attempt, which, if 
successful, demonstrates nothing, would be 
reprehensible. At the present time, it is 
nothing short of criminal folly. Not only 
is it a silly violation of the speed laws of 
New Jersey, but it is a crime against the 
automobile sport and industry, which are 
thus brought into disrepute, besides afford- 
ing strong argument to the prejudiced and 
dangerous legislators. 

For the sake of every one interested it is 
to be hoped that the authorities in New 
Jersey along the route between Camden and 
Atlantic City will keep a sharp lookout 
for the offender should he again indulge 
in such an outrageous defiance of law and 
promptly bring him to justice. They will 
thus earn the thanks of the great body of 
law-abiding automobilists resident in New 
Jersey. 








Timbuctoo, on the River Niger, has a 
passenger and freight motor boat service. 
Not many years since this particular locality 
was famous as a missionary-eating center.— 
Motoring Illustrated. 
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HEARING ON SAXE 
BILL IN ALBANY. 


Delegates from New York State Clubs 
and Manufacturers’ Association W ant 
Present Law Left Alone Until it Has 
Had a Longer Trial—Brief Filed. 








Special Correspondence. 


ALBANY, Feb. 28.—Before a joint session 
of the Senate and Assembly committees on 
Internal Affairs of Counties there appeared 
to-day, in opposition to the Saxe bill to 
make a first violation of the state auto- 
mobile law punishable by imprisonment, 
and other hostile legislation, the following 
representatives of more than 20,000 auto- 
mobile owners and 10,000 persons inter- 
ested in the automobile industry: 

A. C. of America—Winthrop E. Scar- 
ritt, Albert R. Shattuck, S. M. Butler, W. 
W. Niles; A. C. of Long Island—Frank G. 
Webb; A. C. of Troy, N. Y.—Edward 
Murphy, 2d; A. C. of Utica, N. Y.—F. P. 
Miller, A. H. Westcott, Dr. F. J. Douglas, 
M. W. Van Auken, R. B. Billings; A. C. 
of Syracuse—Willett L. Brown, Attorney 
Giles H. Stilwell, Secretary-Treasurer Fred- 
erick H. Elliott of the New York State 
Automobile Association; A. C. of Auburn, 
N. Y.—W. B. Barnes; A. C. of Albany— 
Dr. William E. Milbank, Oliver A. Quayle; 
A. C. of Binghamton—N. M. Pierce; A. C. 
of Buffalo—Hon. William H. Hotchkiss, 
President of the New York State Auto- 
mobile Association, Augustus H. Knoll, 
Attorney William H. Baker; Chenango 
County A, C., Norwich, N. Y.—Burt W. 
Stover; A. C. of Rome, N. Y.—Samuel B. 
Stevens; National Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers—Charles T. Terry, 
attorney; New York Motor Club—C. H. 
Hyde. 

President W. H. Hotchkiss, of the New 
York State Automobile Association, intro- 
duced the speakers and called first upon 
Winthrop E. Scarritt, of the A. C. A., who 
made the set speech of the hearing. 


Insist oN RIGHTS. 


Attorney Charles T. Terry, for the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said they were not 
here to ask favors, but to insist on their 
rights to use the highways, and be protected 
in that right. The law now was well 
enough, and had been framed in a spirit 
of concession by both sides, and was based 
on fair dealing and a desire to get a har- 
monious statute. The danger of the bill 
before the committee was that the unwitting 
offender would go to jail and be meted out 
a punishment all unwarranted by his of- 
fense. It would prevent the cooperation 
now secured of the automobilists and the 
authorities for the prosecution of the law 
violators, and make every man’s hand 
against the law. 

Other speakers against the bill were: Dr. 
W. E. Milbank, of Albany; Frank J. Webb, 
of Brooklyn; Burt W. Stover, of Norwich; 
Giles H. Stilwell, of Syracuse, and N. M. 
Pierce, of Binghamton. The summing up 
on behalf of the motorists was by Albert 
R. Shattuck, former president of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America. 


OppoNENTS FILe A Brier. 


A brief was filed by the opponents of the 
bill of which the following is a synopsis: 

All the people of the state, with the ex- 
ception of one or two chronic agitators of 
New York City, consider the automobile bill 
passed at the last session of the legislature 
as entirely adequate to meet every require- 
ment of protection to the public, and as a 
sufficient curtailment of and limitation upon 
the rights of automobilists, and unite in 
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thinking that any new automobile legis!ation 
at this time would be a mistake. 

Every element in the Commonwealth at 
all familiar with the automobile, either in 
its use for business purposes, for conveni- 
ence or travel, or for pleasure, as well as 
those who are impressed with the necessity 
of this modern invention, and have become 
engaged in furthering its utility, and adapt- 
ing it to the needs of our modern civiliza- 
tion, and are engaged in its manufacture, 
are solidly united in the view that any 
alteration of the present law would work a 
serious injury to every class in our com- 
munities. 

Their reasons for their position are briefly 
stated, as follows: 

I. The present automobile law, known as 
chapter 538 of the laws of 1904, represents 
the individual and a combined study and 
effort of every automobile interest in the 
state, of every lawyer in the state who has 
made automobile laws a special study and 
pursuit, and those most radically hostile to 
the automobile and its use, to wit, certain 
elements in Long Island and one elemeat in 
New York City, and, last, but perhaps most 
important of all, the members of last year’s 
Senate Committee on Roads and Bridges, 
who individually and collectively gave most 
careful attention and study to the formula- 
tion of the present automobile law of the 
State. 

Il. The present’ automobile law has 
worked satisfactorily, everybody has become 
familiar with its provisions, and has learned 
to observe them. It is always a mistake to 
disturb a well settled, defined and known 
law; at least it has operated with reasonable 
satisfaction to a majority of the community. 

Ill. Bad faith is invotved on the part 
of the West End Association of New York 
City in seeking the passage of the Saxe 
bill, because the present automobile bill, 
passed at the last session, was agreed upon 
by all elements, after numerous hearings, 
at all of which the West End Association 
had been heard, its views to a large extent 
embodied in the bill, and the present bill 
was accepted and approved as embodying 
substantially all requirements which could 
be urged reasonably by any one, including 
the West End Association. 

IV. Any new bill more narrowly re- 
stricting and limiting the rights of auto- 
mobilists would be so oppressive and un- 
fair as to cause rebellion on the part of 
automobists with the result either that, 
(a) the law will become a dead letter from 
non-observance; or, (b) automobilists wille 
be compelled for self-preservation to assert 
the unconstitutionality of any automobile 
law, and have it stricken from the statute 
book. 

ADVOCATES OF MEASURE. 

Those who favored the bill were: Senator 
Saxe, Assemblyman Wilsnack, who intro- 
duced it; John C. Coleman, attorney for 
the West End Association of New York 
City; James Van Dyck Card, of the same 
association; J. L. Brown, and Benjamin 
Blauvelt. Mr. Coleman said there had been 
under the present law 160 convictions, upon 
all but seventeen of which fines had been 
imposed in the New York Court of Ses- 
sions ; thirty-nine acquittals, and eight com- 
plaints dismissed. 





So many applications have been received 
for space in the automobile show to be 
held in Denver from April 10 to 14 that a 
hall twice the size of the Coliseum Hall 
would not be too large to accommodate the 
manufacturers and agents who wish to 
make displays. 

Loss of compression is frequently caused 
by gummed-up cylinder rings—remedy, 
kerosene. 
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IMPORTANT MEETING 
OF RACING BOARD. 


Changes Vanderbilt Cup Rules to Allow 
Only Five Entries from Any Nation 
—Reserves a Week for F.E.C.A.A. 


Tournament in Florida— Chairman- 


ship Still Vacant. 


An important meeting of the Racing 
Board of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation was held at the rooms of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, New York, on 
Tuesday, February 28, and although only 
four members were present, much was ac- 
complished. 

The rules governing the Vanderbilt Cup 
race were amended to permit only five cars 
to represent any one country, instead of six, 
the original number; the entry fee was in- 
creased from $300 to $500 for each car, no 
portion of the money to be returned under 
any circumstances, and the revenue so de- 
rived to be used to assist in defraying the 
expenses of the contest. In accordance with 
arrangements made with W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., by cable, the date for receiving entries 
has been extended from March 15 to May 
15, which will give plenty of time for all 
who desire to nominate cars. The race will 
be run on some date between August 15 and 
October 15, probably over the course used 
last year, unless a better one can be found. 
It is understood that the Board of Super- 
visors of Nassau County, L. IL., will offer 
no opposition to the holding of another 
contest over the same roads. 

The rules governing the actual racing are 
to be revised by a committee consisting of 
T. N. Hilliard, E. T. Birdsall and H. L. 
Bowden; and one of the knotty points to be 
settled will be the definition of an amateur, 
as it is felt that some distinction should be 
drawn between those who drive their own 
cars for pleasure and chauffeurs who are 
paid to drive racing cars for owners. 

No decision was reached as to a chairman 
of the racing board, although four persons 
were considered. W. C. Temple, whose 
resignation the board has been holding in 
abeyance, has absolutely declined to recon- 
sider his determination to retire; and A. R. 
Pardington, who was chairman of the board 
last year, informed the meeting over the 
telephone that he could not again accept the 
chairmanship. The others whose names 
were considered by the board were William 
*Wallace and H. L: Bowden, of Boston. The 
appointment of the chairman rests finally 
with Elliot C. Lee, president of the A. A. 
A.; but the Racing Board first makes a 
recommendation, which is the president’s 
guide in —- the appointment. Several 
persons were also considered for secretary 
of the Racing Board. 

A reservation of one week was granted to 
the Florida East Coast Automobile Asso- 
ciation for holding a race meet on the 
Ormond-Daytona beach. This must occur 
between January 22 and February 19, and 
the F. E. C. A. A. will be requested to de- 
cide upon a definite date at the earliest 
possible moment. This granting of a reser- 
vation is practically equivalent to the grant- 
ing of a sanction to hold a meet, though 
the actual sanction cannot be issued until 
a program of races is submitted to the 
board. The Ormond Racing Association 
made application for a reservation from 
January 22 to January 27; but this was not 
acted upon, and will be allowed to stand 
until the older organization has named its 
week, when the following week may be 
assigned to the new association. 

alter Christie applied for a sanction for 
private speed trials on the Florida beach, 
but this was refused. If Mr. Christie de- 
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sires to make such trials on his own ac- 
count, the A. A. A. will make no objection, 
the refusal of a sanction simply meaning 
that any records made will not be officially 
recognized. 

Those present at the meeting were T. N. 
Hilliard, George I. Scott, A. L. Riker and 
E, T. Birdsall, of the Racing Board, and 
C. H. Gillette, secretary of the A. A. A. 


BOAT BUILDERS MEET. 


Enjoyable Gathering of the National Asso- 
ciation at the Garden, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of the Nationai As- 
sociation of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers, held at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on February 28, was a pleasant 
as well as a profitable affair. The mem- 
bers, to the number of forty-eight, assembled 
at the Garden and had luncheon together; 
after which they adjourned to one of the 
committee rooms in the Garden. As a re- 
sult of this meeting, it is probable that 
next year’s show will be arranged in a 
different manner from this year’s exhibition. 
Owing to the great increase in the number 
of boats and motors exhibited, it is sug- 
gested that the entire main floor be de- 
voted to the lake and to complete boats, 
placing exhibits of motors in the base- 
ment, sporting goods occupying the same 
gallery spaces as at present. To this ar- 
rangement the exhibitors of sportsmen’s 
supplies are said to be agreeable. It was 
obvious that some such change must be 
made owing to the rapid growth of the 
show, and the proposed arrangement seemed 
to be satisfactory to both engine and boat 
builders. 

At the general meeting held during the 
afternoon a number of important matters 
were discussed, among them being the 
question of discounts. It was pointed out 
that it was not fair to the trade to allow 
discounts to private users, and that a strict 
rule should be made confining the allowing 
of discounts to those legitimately entitled 
to them, and compelling the private in- 
dividual to pay the regular list price in 
every case. 

It was decided that something should be 
done toward obtaining better freight rates, 
the present schedules having been compiled 
years ago when motor boats were few, and 
the facilities for handling them inadequate. 
The increased traffic in this line, and the im- 
proved facilities for handling boats should, 
it was thought, make a lower set of rates 
practicable. 

President Amory referred to the Boutelle 
bill, now in the House at Washington, which 
provides for a rebate of the inland revenue 
tax on denaturized alcohol. It developed 
that the chief opposition to the passage of 
this bill came from the temperance people, 
who, not realizing that the denaturization 
of the alcohol rendered it totally unfit for 
drinking, if not poisonous, seemed to think 
that the bill was an indirect opposition to 
their movement. Denaturized alcohol can 
be used not only as a fuel for internal com- 
bustion motors, but also in many important 
industries, and as the internal revenue tax 
is one of the chief items in its cost, the 
rebate of this will confer a widespread 
benefit. 

Secretary Gamble’s annual report was 
received with much satisfaction, for it 
demonstrated that the association, only a 
year old, was in an exceedingly healthful 
condition, having fifty active and twenty 
associate members, including the most prom- 
inent boat builders and engine manufac- 
turers. Mr. Gamble brought out strongly 
the fact that the object of the association 
was the permanent good of its members, 
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and not a temporary raising of prices by 
combine methods. 

The following changes were made in the 
executive committee: Charles A. Strelin- 
ger and James Craig, Jr., were elected in 
the places of J. N. Schoonmaker and C-. 
L. Altemus, and will serve for three years. 
J. B. Smalley, E. A. Riotte, C. L. Snyder, 
and A. Massenat, whose terms of office ex- 
pired this year, were re-elected to serve for 
a further period of three years. The com- 
mittee is otherwise unchanged, and con- 
sists of H. A. Lozier, Jr., J. S. Bunting, 
and H. N. Whittelsey, who serve for two 
years; and S. J. Matthews, A. Snyder, H 
H. Brautigan, A. E. Eldredge and Henry 
R. Sutphen, who serve for one year. John 
J. Amory is president of the association; 
H. A. Lozier, Jr., first vice-president; J. 
N. Schoonmaker, second vice-president; 
Henry R. Sutphen, third vice-president; 
J. S. Bunting, treasurer; and Hugh S. Gam- 
bel, secretary. The following members were 
present at the annual meeting: 

J. J. Amory, H. Brautigam, J. S. 
Bunting, James Craig, Jr., R. B. Clark, H. 
E, Dantzenbecher, A. E. Eldredge, W. L. 
Fay, J. G. Fraser, W. J. Graham, C. D. 
Holmes, G. E. Hammann, J. W. S. Harding, 
Jr., Thomas Moore, F. H. Lacy, J. D. Lent, 
K. W. Mansfield, A. Massenat, S. J. Mat- 
thews, Frederick S. Nock, John W. New- 
bury, A. J. Pierce, James A Reeves, Mr. 
Grief, Eugene A. Riotte, Chas. A. Strelinger, 
J. B. Smalley, C. L. Snyder, George Stelz, 
Henry R. Sutphen, Frank G. Bell, Morris 
M. Whitaker, H. N. Whittelsey, C. L. 
Altemus, H. L. Aldrich, James F. Barr, 
F, Comstock, F. M. Crossett, H. F. Donald- 
son, C. D. Durkee, H. G. Mears, E. P. Prial, 
Frank Remy, D. A. Richardson, F. Van 
Fleet, F. A. L. Sneckner. 





SUCCESS OF CLEVELAND SHOW. 


Good Business Done with 20,000 Visit- 
ors, Despite Wet Streets. 


Special Correspondence. 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 25.—It was a tired lot 
of exhibitors that left the Grays Armory 
this evening. The majority of them have 
been following the circuit of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land shows. From here they go to Buffalo 
for the show next week. 

From nearly every standpoint the Cleve- 
land show was an unprecedented success, 
notwithstanding the warm weather that 
turned the streets into quagmires of’ slush, 
and had a depressing effect upon the actual 
sales of cars. Visitors who were actually 
ready to buy, hesitated about closing nego- 
tiations before they had an opportunity of 
trying out the car. The sales actually 
made during the week were larger than in 
previous years, and judging from the talk 
of those who had made the round of the 
local shows, the Cleveland affair has been 
the most successful in proportion to size 
— this standpoint that has ever been 

eld. 

The show will net the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club a handsome profit. The paid 
attendance during the week was about 
20,000, while the total attendance was about 
36,000, including exhibitors. Thursday 
evening the club and show managers tend- 
ered the exhibitors a most joyable entertain- 
ment and luncheon. Nearly 300 partic- 
ipated. 








First Doctor—No; this isn’t a case of 
St. Vitus’ dance. 

Assistant—Then what’s the matter with 
this man? 

First Doctor—He has whizz-wagon twitch 
from dodging autos.—Detroit Free Press. 
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INDEPENDENT MAKERS 
MEET IN DETROIT. 


Decide to Locate Headquarters There, 
and Draw Up Incorporation Papers 
for the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association — New York 
Attorney Retained. 





Special Correspondence. 

Detroit, Feb. 27.—The independent manu- 
facturers’ association, which was formed 
tentatively during the Chicago show, held 
a meeting here Friday night at the plant of 
the Ford Motor Company and decided upon 
the location of headquarters in Detroit. The 
name of the organization is The American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. The 
meeting was attended by members of the 
committee appointed at Chicago as follows: 
Benjamin Briscoe, of the Maxwell- Briscoe 
Motor Car Co., Tarrytown, N. Y.; Mr. 
Lewis, Mitchell Motor Car Co., ition, 
Wis.; A. C. Newby, National Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., Indianapolis; J. B. Bartholomew, 
of the Bartholomew Co., Peoria, Ill., and 
J. Couzens, of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 
The officers elected by the committee at 
Chicago are as follows: 

Chairman, J. Couzens; vice-chairman, A. 
C. Newby; treasurer, J. B. Bartholomew, 
and secretary, Mr. Lewis. 

There is a charter membership of twenty 
odd firms. These unlicensed, or independent, 
firms have rallied for a long time under the 
banner of Henry Ford, who does not pro- 
pose, he says to be forced to pay royalty un- 
der the Selden patent. “I am opposed to 
the Selden patent first, last and all the time, 
and I will fight it to the bitter end,” was 
the statement made not long ago by Mr. 
Ford. And now that he has an organization 
gathered about him, he is even more san- 
guine of success and says he will carry the 
fight even further than “the bitter end.” 

The matter was brought to a head by the 
suit instituted against the Ford Motor Co., 
by the Electric Vehicle Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for alleged infringement of its 
patent. The suit has been in the courts for 
more than a year, but lately there has been 
a renewal of activity against the Ford people 
and other independent manufacturers. It 
was decided at the Chicago show to form 
this organization to fight the Selden patent, 
and a committee was appointed to marshal 
forces and start the ball rolling. 

The result of this movement showed it- 
self in several private meetings during the 
Detroit show. These meetings were held 
secretly, and the meeting Friday night at 
which the new association was born was 
the culmination of them. It was natural 
that the Ford company should have been 
the leader in the organization scheme, since 
Henry Ford and his company have been 
looked upon as logical leaders in the in- 
evitable fight. 

Attorney Job E. Hedges, of New York, 
City, has been engaged as chief counsel of 
the association, and he will conduct his 
work from his New York office. Mr. 
Hedges came to Detroit to attend the an- 
nual banquet of the Michigan Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and he 
commended himself to the automobile men 
as a man thoroughly capable of well 
handling their interests. 

Concerning the coming fight and the or- 
ganization, Secretary James J. Couzens, of 
the Ford Motor Company, said last night: 
“We are in this fight for blood, and we mean 
to draw it. This Electric Vehicle Company 
can’t force us to pay royalties, for we do 
not recognize the Selden patent, and claim 
that we do not in any way come under it. 
We can fight their suit of infringement on 
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the ground that no infringement exists. We 
manufacturers on an independent basis have 
simply decided to take the bull by the horns 
and co-operate for mutual benefit.” 

Articles of incorporation have been drawn 
up in which it is set forth that the main 
object of the association is “to promote 
mutual interests.” 





At the New York office of Attorney 
Hedges it was said that so far the energies 
of the committee have been devoted en- 
tirely to the work of organization, and that 
the actual work the association intends tak- 
ing up has been only outlined. With regard 
to the show question, it was stated that 
although no building has been decided upon, 
a show under the management of the new 
association will positively be held in New 
York next year, and that its success is prac- 
tically assured already. 

Following is the association’s announce- 
ment of its objects: 

First—To arrange for suitable public ex- 
hibitions of their products, race meets, and 
other means of publicity and advertisement. 

Seconp—To increase the interest of the 
public in the purchase and use of motor 
cars, and to confer and discuss periodically 
the best means to effect that result. 

Tuirp—To fully and properly advertise 
the respective merits of the cars manu- 
factured by themselves and secure the most 
desirable rates of transportation and ship- 
ment for themselves and their patrons. 

FourtH—To furnish to their respective 
agents, at regular and convenient intervals, 
full information regarding the trade in 
motor cars, and the newest information re- 
garding the construction and merits of the 
motor cars manufactured by themselves. 

FirtrH—In every proper and lawful man- 
ner to further the sale of their products, and 
insure to themselves, as far as possible, a 
staple and increasing sale thereof. 

Sixta—To promote public interest in 
good roads, and to arouse public opinion 
to oppose legislation which discriminates 
against the proper and lawful use of motor 
cars. 

SEVENTH—To further the exchange of 
scientific information by the ‘constructing 
engineers employed by the parties hereto 
to the end to improve the manufacture and 
standardization of motor cars. 





FRENCH BOAT RACE DATES FIXED. 


The Yachting Committee of the Automo- 
bile Club of France has outlined the follow- 
ing program of motor-boat races for the 
season of 1905: 

Apr. 1-16—Meeting at Monaco. 

Apr. 13—Helice Club, at Asnieres. 

_ May 15—Algiers-Toulon and Juvisy meet- 
ings. 

May 29—Helice Club, at Suresnes. 

June 11—Dubonnet Cup, at Poissy-Melun. 

June 18—Helice Club, at Maisons-Laffite. 

June 22-30—Kiel meeting. 

July 15—Calais-Ramsgate. 

July 20-25—Ostend week. 

Aug. 1-13—Paris-to-the-Sea (Trouville). 

Aug. 15—Regatta at Havre. 

Sept. 1-4—Royan meeting. 

Sept. 7-11—Harmsworth 
Cups, at Arcachon. 

Sept. 20—San Sebastian meeting. 


and Recoupé 





Patience —“Well, what sort of a hus- 
band do you suppose I want—a gentleman ?” 

Patrice.—“Oh, no; you are too much of 
an automobile fiend to marry a gentleman. 
What you want is a mechanic!”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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INJUNCTION DISSOLVED 
ON A TECHNICALITY. 


Restraining Order Against Chicago Licens- 
ing Law Vacatsed Because No Notice 
of Action Was Served—New Injunc- 
tion Asked from Federal Court by 
John Farson. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Following the decision 
of the Appellate Court of Illinois that the 
city of Chicago has authority to enforce its 
automobile laws have come a number of ar- 
rests. A. C. Banker, one of the leaders in 
the fight against the city licensing ordi- 
nance, was one of the first to suffer. He 
fell a victim the first day after the injunc- 
tion issued by Judge Hanecy on the applica- 
tion of John Farson, president of the Auto- 
mobile Club, was dissolved. Others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 

The injunction was dissolved, according 
to the ruling of the higher court, because a 
notice of the application for the writ had 
not been served on the city. This was the 
technicality that moved the Appellate Court 
to change Judge Hanecy’s order. The in- 
junction was directed against the laws re- 
quiring the licensing of automobilists, the 
registration of machines, the carrying of 
numbers four inches high issued by the city, 
and the fitting of lamps of a certain size on 
the machines. It was issued on the applica- 
tion of Mr. Farson and three hundred other 
automobile owners, and was known as the 
“daylight” injunction. 

A second injunction was issued by Judge 
Hanecy on the application of Mr. Farson 
and three hundred others, directed against 
the three park boards in Chicago. The writ 
was obtamed at midnight following the 
action of the West Park Board of Commis- 
sioners, which had late in the afternoon an- 
nounced a series of rules and regulations for 
automobilists. The rules of the West Park 
Board were directly opposed to those an- 
nounced by the South Park Board. While 
a bell must be rung constantly in the South 
Park district, in the West Park district the 
ringing of a bell would be grounds for 
prosecution. The second injunction became 
known as the “midnight” injunction to dis- 
tinguish it from the first. 

The “midnight” injunction is still under 
consideration on an appeal by the city. A 
decision on this appeal may be expected at 
any time. 

The higher court expressed the opinion 
that Judge Hanecy himself had not read the 
bill for the injunction, but had probably left 
that to a master in chancery. 

“It is known to me,” declared Judge 
Adams, of the Appellate Court, “that the 
Hon. John M. Wilson, who was judge of 
the old Court of Common Pleas and after- 
ward one of the judges of the Superior 
Court of Cook County, and who was a most 
distinguished, learned and able judge, re 
fused, as a rule, to grant an injunction 
against a municipal corporation without a 
notice. We do not think it reasonably sup- 
posable that if the city had been notified 
of the intended applitation for an injunc- 
tion in the present case it would have at- 
tempted to do anything prejudicial to the 
rights of the complainants in the premises. 
The decree will be reversed.” 

No further trial in the issues involved in 
the dispute between John Farson et al. and 
the city can follow under the ruling of the 
Appellate Court. If the automobile owners 
desire a further contest they will be obliged 
to file new bills in the Circuit or Superior 
courts. 

The city officials declared that the de- 
cision was a victory for them. Mr. Farson, 
through his attorneys, announced that the 
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finding was of little importance, being solely 
on technical grounds. 

“If I am correct in understanding that the 
Appellate Court reversed Judge Hanecy on 
technical grounds, and not on the merits 
of the case, I will instruct my attorneys to 
file a new bill at once,” said Mr. Farson. 
“The error of the original bill will, of 
course, be avoided. The question at issue 
is a grave one, and never will be settled 
until it is settled right.” 


PETITIONS FEDERAL COURT. 


Special Telegram. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Application for an in- 
junction against the enforcement of the city 
licensing and numbering ordinances was 
made this afternoon in the Federal courts 
by ex-President John Farson, of the Chi- 
cago Automobile Club. The petition will be 
argued Thursday morning. 





MASSACHUSETTS BILLS DEAD. 
“ Lights "’ and “ Gear’’ Measures Reported 


Unfavorably—Two in Committee. 





Special Correspondence. 

Boston, Feb. 27.—Two bills in which au- 
tomobilists of Massachusetts were inter- 
ested, one for and the other against the 
automobile, have met an early death at the 
hands of the Committee on Roads and 
Bridges of the Legislature. Two more 
measures, both in favor of the automobilists, 
remain under consideration in committee. 

The two bills that have been disposed of 
are the so-called Elliott “light” bill and the 
“gear” bill. 

The committee has reported “ought not 
to pass” on the Elliott light bill, which re- 
quired all vehicles propelled by muscular 
power, except farmer’s wagons and com- 
mercial vehicles, to carry lights at night. 
While the bicyclists opposed the measure 
strenuously, and the automobilists were as 
strongly in its favor, it is thought that the 
main thing that influenced the committee 
in its action was the plea that the bill was 
an entering wedge, and that next year the 
“poor” farmer would have to equip all his 
trucks, carts and wagons with expensive 
lights, 

The “gear” bill, proposing that the ma- 
chinery of all motor vehicles should be so 
arranged that they could not exceed the 
legal speed limits, met with summary action 
on the part of the committee. A hearing 
was given, at which one or two auto- 
mobilists were heard in opposition, and 
then the committeemen, without leaving 
their seats, voted against reporting the bill. 

he measures that are left are the bills 
of the Highway Commission, by far the 
most important of all the proposed legis- 
lation, from an automobilist’s point of view. 
Action upon these is problematical, but it 
is thought that the committee will not favor 
any of the proposed drastic amendments 
to the punishment clause of the present 
automobile law. 

ee toes 


WASHINGTON RULES AMENDED.®% 


Special Correspondence. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 27.—An amend- 
ment has been made to the automobile regu- 
lations of this city whereby tourists and 
non-resident owners of automobiles will not 
be required to display a local license num- 
ber on their cars if they have registered and 
secured numbers in the state, territory or 
federal district of their residence. They will 
be required, however, to register the de- 
scription and designation of their cars with 
the secretary of the automobile board, and 
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this will permit them to operate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a period of two 
months. 


CHICAGO CLUB DRAFT S BILL. 


Reasonable Speed M Measure to Be Pre- 
sented to Illinois Legislature. 





Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—When it finally ap- 
peared to the members of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club that the present Legislature 
was about to consider the enactment of 
laws that would hedge about with rigid re- 
strictions the operation of all motor cars 
some of them awoke. A bill that will be fair 
has been drafted by the organization, and 
will be presented at Springfield. It is ex- 
pected that a compromise measure will be 
passed. 

The country members of the Illinois 
Legislature have many farmer friends who 
would enjoy having automobiles disbarred 
from all country roads. They got together 
on a bill that provided a maximum speed in 
the country of ten miles. Fines and im- 
prisonment were advocated as means of 
punishment. And there is no reasonable 
doubt that the bill would have gone to the 
upper House with a strong endorsement. 

The bill drafted by the club committee on 
legislation allows a speed of ten miles an 
hour in the crowded districts of cities and 
towns, fifteen miles an hour in sparsely set- 
tled districts, and twenty miles in the open 
country. The penalty for violation is a fine 
of $15 for the first offence, $25 for the sec- 
ond offence, with a revocation of the license 
for fifteen days, and for the third offence a 
fine of $50, with a revocation of the operat- 
ing license for six months. 

Another clause provides that vehicles 
moving slowly shall be obliged to give the 
right of way to machines going at a higher 
rate of speed. This is intended for the 
farmers who drive slowly along the country 
roads and refuse to get out of the way for 
automobilists. A fine of $25 is provided as 
penalty for failure to comply with this pro- 
vision. 

As soon as the proposed bill is whipped 
into shape the committee will follow it to 
Springfield. 


MISSOURI ROAD LEGISLATION. 


Bill Framed to Apply Indirect Tax Sys- 
tem to Road Improvement. 
Special Correspondence. 

Jerrerson City, Mo., Feb. 24.—Still an- 
other plan for road building is to be pre- 
sented to the Missouri Legislature this week. 
The bill is intended to apply to road build- 
ing, so far as possible, the tax bill system 
of making improvements which is used ex- 
tensively in the cities for public work. 

While Missouri has been anxious for good 
roads, the Civil War is responsible for its 
backwardness in this respect. The State 
was impoverished by the war, and it has 
taken forty years of low taxation and com- 
parative prosperity to make the farmers 
well-to-do. For this reason the farmers do 
not now believe in a direct tax. They may, 
however, under the proposed law pay for 
the road improvement in installments of 
from five to twenty years, as they wish. 
The provisions of the bill follow: 

The position of state highway commis- 
sioner is created, this official to be a civil 
engineer, to be paid $3,000 annually, and 
allowed two assistants. If a road is to be 
improved, the county court must be peti- 
tioned for an election to determine whether 
a certain road shall be paved. If the propo- 
sition carries, the commissioner is to send 
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an engineer over the road to establish the 
grade and estimate the cost of improvement. 
After this estimate has been made, another 
election is to be held to determine whether 
the road is to be macadamized or only graded 
(if it is a new road), and whether or not 
the cost is to be paid in one direct tax or 
in installments covering a period of five 
years or twenty years. Only land owners 
can vote, and their vote is to be in propor- 
tion to their holdings. To determine the 
share of the cost which shall be borne by 
the property owners, there are two plans— 
one to leave the matter to commissioners 
selected for the purpose; the other is to 
have those one mile from the road pay 75 
per cent. and those two miles away only 50 
oF gees as much as those living on the 
road. 

The State is to set aside $100,000 to bear 
the expenses of its commissioner and his 
deputies. 


NEW YORK LEGISLATION. 


Bill Introduced Authorizes Exclusion of 
Automobiles from Highways. 


Special Correspondenee. 

ALBANY, Feb. 24.—Assemblyman R. H. 
Smith of the 23d District, New York City, 
which is not far enough north to be in the 
country, has introduced a bill adding a new 
section to the State automobile law which 
authorizes supervisors to exclude motor ve- 
hicles from any road they see fit on petition 
of town boards or a majority of property 
owners along such road. 

The new section reads: “The board of 
supervisors of any county may, upon the 
petition of a majority in number of the 

owners of lands adjoining any road or high- 
way in such county, adopt a resolution to 
exclude motor vehicles from the road or 
highway for a period to be specified therein, 
whenever it appears, from the facts stated 
in such petition, and from other evidence 
presented to it, that such road or highway 
is of such a nature, because of its construc- 
tion or width to render its use by motor 
vehicles dangerous to other users of such 
road or highway. Such petition shall be 
signed by such owners and shall contain a 
definite description of the road or highway 
from which it is desired to exclude such 
motor vehicles, and shall state facts tending 
to show why the use of such road or high- 
way by motor vehicles would be dangerous 
to other users thereof. A similar resolu- 
tion may be adopted by the board of /super- 
visors of a county upon the petition of the 
town board of any town therein specifying 
the particular road or highway from which 
it is desired to exclude such motor vehicles, 
and stating facts ry to show why the 
use of such road or highway by motor ve- 
hicles would be dangerous to other users 
thereof. Such resolution shall not be effec- 
tive unless a sign or notice indicating that 
motor vehicles are excluded from such road 
or highway, so printed as to be easily read- 
able by a person using the road or highway, 
be conspicuously — at the points where 
such road or highway joins other roads or 
highways, and at the points where such road 
or highway begins and ends. It shall be 
the duty of the Commissioner of Highways 
of the town or towns in or through which 
such road extends to provide and erect such 
sign or notice, and the expense thereof shall 
be a town charge.” 

Assemblyman James J. Nugent, of the 
24th District, New York City, introduced a 
bill to-day to give garage owners or keepers 
a lien on the automobiles they care for when 
their charges are not paid. The provisions 
of the bill are as follows: 

“A person keeping a garage or other place 
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for the keeping or storing of any automo- 
bile, motor vehicle or other vehicle pro- 
pelled by any power other than muscular 
power, has a lien dependent upon the posses- 
sion of each automobile, motor vehicle or 
other vehicle propelled by any power other 
than muscular power, kept or stored under 
an agreement with the person depositing or 
storing same, for the sum or sums due him 
for the care, keeping or storing of the 
automobile, motor vehicle or other vehicle 
propelled by any power other than muscular 
power, with its appliances and appurte- 
nances, and for any and all moneys ad- 
vanced by him for labor thereon or mate- 
rials furnished thereto, and may detain such 
automobile, motor vehicle or other vehicle 
and its appurtenances accordingly until such 
sum or sums are paid.” 


MICHIGAN BILL CHANGED. 


Speed Limits Raised in Proposed Meas- 
ure, but Penalties Are Severe. 


Special Correspondence. 

Detroit, Feb. 25.—Roy D. Chapin, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, returned from Lansing, Mich., yes- 
terday, where he went to have a conference 
with Representative Holmes of the Mich- 
igan State Legislature, relative to changing 
some of the provisions in the proposed 
automobile law of Michigan. His visit was 
fruitful of only a part of what he started 
out after, yet much good may be accom- 
plished for Michigan motorists by the visit. 

Mr.Chapin wanted Representative Holmes 
to raise the proposed speed limits from fif- 
teen miles in the country to twenty-five 
miles, and from six and ten miles in the 
city to fifteen miles. The bill as now 
drafted provides for not more than fifteen 
miles an hour in the country, and not more 
than six and eight in the city. After a 
long conference, Representative Holmes re- 
fused to accede to Mr. Chapin’s request on 
behalf of the motorists of Michigan, but 
said that he would be willing to raise the 
speed limit from fifteen to twenty miles in 
the country, and from six and eight miles 
to eight and twelve miles in the city. 

Mr. Chapin wanted also to reduce the 
penalties for violations of the law, but Mr. 
Holmes would not hear to this. The pen- 
alties, as they now stand in the bill, are 
contained in Section 23 of the proposed 
statute, and are as follows: 

“Section 23. Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this act, and who shall be 
convicted thereof, or who shall plead guilty 
to any complaint for the violation thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
fifty dollars and costs of prosecution, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for a period 
not to exceed thirty days, or by both fine 
and imprisonment, for the first offense; for 
the second offense he shall be punished by 
a fine not less than fifty dollars and not 
exceeding one hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail or Detroit 
House of Correction for a period not ex- 
ceeding sixty days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment; and for a third offense he 
shall be punished by a fine not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than two 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail or the Detroit House of Cor- 
rection for a period not exceeding ninety 
lays, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 








Following the example recently set by 
the German Automobile Club, the Bavarian 
lub has decided to form a corps of motor 
olunteers. This club has nearly 200 mein- 
ers who own machines, a large proportion 
f whom have signified their intention of 
oining the volunteers. 
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A. C. A. CLUBHOUSE 
SITE AND PLANS. 


Building Committee Decides on Location 
on 54th Street, Near Eighth Avenue, 
New York — Proposed Details of 
Six-Story Structure to Be Erected 


This Summer. 


The question of a site in New York City 
for the new home of the Automobile Club 
of America has been settled by the selection 
of a location on Fifty-fourth Street, near 
Eighth Avenue. The property, which is on 
the north side of the street, has a frontage 
of 131 feet, and is 100 feet 5 inches deep; 
its eastern boundary is 50 feet west of 
Eighth Avenue. At present the ground is 
occupied by eight dwelling houses, which 
will have to be torn down before building 
operations can be commenced. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the work of demoli- 
tion can be started in about a month, and 
when once begun, work will be pushed to 
the end. Hopes are entertained that the 
club will enter its new home in a year from 
the time work is begun. 

While the location of the property does 
not meet with the unqualified approval of 
all the club members, it is said to be the 
best that could be obtained in view of the 
fact that the prices of properties which 
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came under the eyes of the building com 
mittee rose to dizzy heights as soon as the 
club’s intention became known. Fifty- 
fourth Street is distinctly a “side street,” 
and those who hoped that the clubhouse 
would face on one of New York’s prom 
inent thoroughfares—as, for instance, 
Eighth Avenue or Broadway—are 
what disappointed. The new clubhouse will 
be located close to garages and automobile 
salesrooms, which are rapidly increasing in 
number in the vicinity of Columbus Circle. 

Plans for the building are as yet in the 
fo.m of rough sketches, as there are a 
number of details, some of considerable im 
portance, that must be arranged before the 
actual plans can be put on the board. A 
number of important changes were made at 
a meeting of Ernest Flagg, the architect, 
with the building committee, on Saturday, 
February 25, and another meeting will be 
held on Friday, March 3, when it is antic- 
ipated that the final details will be agreed 
upon. 

The plans now call for a six-story struc 
ture, to which, however, a seventh story 
may be added at the board meeting. The 
basement will contain the repair shop, which 
will be complete in all its details and cap- 
able of handling repair work of any class 
On the ground floor will be the garage, 
modern throughout, with an abundance of 
light and air, and accommodation for 250 


some 

















SITE PURCHASED FOR NEW A. C. A. CLUBHOUSE ON 54TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
The plat of ground is now occupied by the first six dwellings. 
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to 300 cars, and facilities for taking care 
of automobiles propelled by gasoline, steam 
or electricity. Club rooms will occupy the 
second and third floors, and their arrange- 
ment and appointment will be in keeping 
with the requirements of the club. “Dead” 
cars will be stored on the upper floors, 
which may also be used for other pur- 
poses not as yet decided upon. Elevators 
built with turntables in their floors will 
communicate with all floors where cars are 
to be kept. A dynamometer for accurately 
determining the power output of auto- 
mobiles will be constructed under the super- 
vision of Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Technical Committee of the 
A. C. A., and will be installed in the base- 
ment. It is proposed to permit the public 
to benefit by this apparatus, charging a fee 
for testing cars, and issuing certificates of 
the results, this being the idea of Winthrop 
E. Scarritt, ex-president of the club and 
one of its most enthusiastic and hard- 
working members. 

One of the objects of the Building Com- 
mittee is to secure as much light as possible ; 
and with this in view a great deal of plate 
glass will be used in the front of the build- 
ing. This will apply not only to the floors 
occupied by the club rooms, but to the 
garage and storage floors as well. 


BAY STATE. HOUSE- WARMING. 


Newly Organized Association Holds Re- 
ception in Boston Hotel Rooms. 





Special Correspondence. 


Boston, Feb. 27.—The Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association, which was organized 
about a month ago, held a house-warming 
on Washington’s birthday in the new quar- 
ters which it has engaged at the Hotel 
Lenox. The affair was altogether informal, 
and was attended by a large number of 
automobilists from all parts of the state. 
The reception committee, consisting of 
President Lewis R. Speare, Vice-President 
Frederick Tudor, Jr., Treasurer H. L. Bow- 
den, Secretary J. C. Kerrison, and Direc- 
tors G. R. Alley, Harry Fosdick, W. W. 
Burke, E. A. Gilmore and J. H. MacAlman, 
received the visitors and showed them 
through the rooms of the club. Afterwards 
short addresses were made by President 
Speare and several of the directors. Re- 
freshments and music helped to make the 
afternoon a pleasant one for members and 
guests alike. One of the features of the 
house-warming was the exhibition of a large 
collection of photographs taken by members 
of the association at the recent Ormond and 
Havana races and at the Palm Beach 
power boat races. 

The Bay State association already has a 
membership list of more than 150, and new 
members are constantly being added. Its 
rooms are on the ground floor of the Hotel 
Lenox, very near the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Club and in the center of the auto- 
mobile trade district. The café has al- 
ready become very popular with the trade. 
and every noon the dealers get together at 
the luncheon tables to discuss trade mat- 
ters. Besides bringing the trade members 
together and in touch with outside auto- 
mobilists, the association has already made 
itself felt in legislation. At the recent hear- 
ings at the State House on proposed auto- 
mobile laws the association has been rep- 
resented by Francis Hurtubis, Jr., formerly 
private secretary to Governor Bates. 





The Second Annual Motor Car and Mo- 


tor Boat Exhibition will be held at Budapest, 


May 7-21, under the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Hungary. 
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BOSTON SHOW 
TO BE ARTISTIC. 


Mechanics’ Hall Automobile and Power 
Boat Displays Will Be Harmonious 
in Settings— Unusually Large Num- 
ber of Exhibitors—Show to Open 
Saturday Night. 


Special Correspondence. 

Boston, Feb. 27.—It has been decided to 
follow the custom set by the management 
of the national shows in New York and 
Chicago, and open the Boston Automobile 
and Power Boat show in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing on Saturday night, March 11, instead of 
Monday, March 13, as previously announced. 
While this change is not altogether agree- 
able to some of the dealers who will have 
difficulty in getting their exhibits to this 
city in time for the Saturday night opening, 
it is felt by the show committee of the 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
and by the manager, Chester I. Campbell, 
that in view of the great interest being 
taken this year in the automobile shows, 
the earlier opening is warranted. 

All but the final arrangements for the 
opening of the show are now completed 
and Manager Campbell is claiming on good 
grounds that Boston will have the biggest 
and best local automobile show of the year. 
Much attention is being given to decoration, 
and in the grand hall, where most of the 
local dealers will have spaces, the decorations 
—signs, carpeting and drapery—will be uni- 
form in style and harmonious in colors. In 
the other halls there will be as great uni- 
formity as can be obtained without placing 
too great restrictions upon the exhibitors. 

The Mechanics’ Hall show is to include a 
number of exhibits of foreign cars, although 
the Importers’ Salon will be in progress at 
the same time in Symphony Hall. At Sym- 
phony Hall Manager W,. E. Eldridge has 
sold some space to domestic manufacturers 
and will have the New York Importers’ 
Salon exhibits practically complete. Rivalry 
between the two shows has by no means 
subsided, and moves and counter moves by 
one party or the other to gain an advantage 
are constantly occurring. 

Tue List o£ Exurpirors. 

Allen, Halle & Co., New York City; 

American Coil Co., W. Somerville, Mass. ; 

American Machine Mfg. Co., So. Brain- 
tree, Mass. ; 

Angier Co., Boston; 

Atwater, Geo S.; 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 

Automotor Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 

Baker Yacht Basin Co., Quincy, Mass. ; 

Bangs, A. R., Boston; 

Bay State Tool Co., Boston; 

Belcher, Chester S., Fall River, Mass. ; 

Bennett, A. L., Boston; 

Berkshire Auto Co., Pittsfield, Mass. ; 

Blake Co., E. P., Boston; 

Blomstrom Co., C. H., Detroit; 
Boston Auto Exchange, Boston; 
Boston Cycle & Sundry Co., Boston; 
Boston Gear Works, Boston; 

Boston Motor Co., Boston; 

Bova, L., Boston; 

Bowser Co., S. F., Boston; 

Breed, E. S., Boston; 

Brown, Geo. M., Boston; 

Buffalo Gasoline Engine Co., Buffalo; 
Burgin Bros., Springfield, Mass. ; 
Burke, W. W., Boston; 


Camden- Anchor Rockland Mch. Co., 


Rockland, Me.; 
Campbell, Chester IL., Boston; 
Casgrain, L. A., Winchester ; 
Chandler Farquhar Co., Boston; 


Chase Yacht & Engine Co., Providence, 
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Chesterton & Co., A. W., Boston; 

Chickering, Elmer, Boston; 

Clark, C. J.. New York City; 

Clarke & Co., Ed. S., Dorchester, Mass. ; 

Coburn Co., A. J. (Union Auto Co.), 
Boston ; 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, 
N. ¥.< 


N.Y. 
Columbia Rd. Auto Station, Dorchester, 
Mass. ; 
Commission Automobile Co., Boston; 
Consolidated Box Mch. Co., Lynn, Mass. ; 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O.; 
Constant Dynamo Co., Boston; 
Crest Mfg. Co., Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Courtney Jr., C. S., Boston; 


Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton; 

Diamond Rubber Co., Akron; 

Dow Portable Electric Co., 
Mass. ; 

Dowling & Maguire, Boston; 

Doyle, Wm. E., Boston; 

Dunham, Geo. J., Boston; 


Eisenhuth Horseless Vehicle Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. ; 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Boston; 

Emerson, Jas. B., Auburndale, Mass. ; 

Emery, V. J., Wollaston, Mass. ; 

Ericson Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; 

Forg, Peter, Somerville, Mass. ; 

Fosdick, Harry, Boston ; 

Foss, W. J., Boston; 

Fuller, A. T., Boston ; 

G & J Tire Co., Indianapolis ; 

Gerry Emmons Corp. E., Boston; 

Gilbert & Barker, Boston; 

Gilmore, E. A., Boston; 

Gilmore, E. A., Winchester, Mass. ; 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron; 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; 

Gray & Davis, Amesbury, Mass. ; 

Grout Bros. (W. J. Gould), Boston; 

Gulliford, Geo., Lynn, Mass. ; 

Harris Oil Co., A. W., Providence, R. I.; 

Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford; 

Heany Mfg. Co., Boston; 

Henshaw, C. S., Boston; 

Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., Boston; 

Hjorth & Co., Wm., Jamestown, N. Y.; 

Hodgson, Dover, Mass. ; 

Hubbard Motor Co., Middletown, Conn. ; 

Hughes Anti-Friction Co., Boston; 

Indian Motor Cycle Co., Boston; 

Iron Clad Mfg. Co., New York City; 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., Bos- 
ton; 

Jenkins & Sheldon, Exeter, N. H.; 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston; 

Keefe, J.,. New York City; 

Lane Motor Vehicle Co., Poughkeepsie ; 

La Pointe Machine Tool Co., Boston; 

Lawley & Sons, Geo., So. Boston; 

Lewis, Ralph C., Boston; 
mm. Light Foundry ‘& Mch. Co., Pottstown, 

L ockhart, W. J., Boston; 

Lord Polish Ca, EF ii Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Lowe, Geo. H., Boston; 

Lunt, Moss & Co., Boston; 

Manhattan Storage Co., New York City; 

Mianus Motor Works, Mianus, Conn.; 

Miller, Chas. E., New York City 

Minimax Company, New York City; 

Moore & Smith, Boston; 

Morrison, A. E., Boston; 

Morse Co., A. S., Boston; 

Morse Motor Vehicle Co., Springfield, 
Mass. ; 

Murray & Tregurtha, So. Boston; 

MacAlman, J. H., Boston; 

McGiehan Orometer & Mfg. Co., New 
York City; 

Napier Co. of America, Boston; 

Olds Gasoline Engine Wks., Boston; 

Oldsmobile Co. of N. E., Boston; 
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Ottie, Wm. (Clifton Motor Works), 
Boston ; 

Page-Storm Drop Forge Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. ; 

Park Sq. Auto Station, Dorchester, Mass. ; 

Peck, Chas. E. & W. F., Boston; 

Perkins Launch & Motor Co., Gloucester, 


Mass. ; 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston ; 
Post & Lester Co., Hartford; 
Potter & Stainforth, Boston; 
Poyen, John S., Springfield, Mass.; _ 
Prescott Automobile Co., New York City; 
Rampell, Alex S., Boston; 
Randliff Motor Car Co., Boston; 
Read, F. J., Boston; 
Reed-Underhill, Boston ; 
Reo Motor Car Co., New York City; 
Richard, Francois, New York City; 
Robertson, J. R., Auburndale, Mass. ; 
Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia ; 
Rotary Motor Co., Boston; 


Shuman Co., A., Boston; 

Skinner, K. A., Boston; 

Smith & Co., E. L., Boston; 

Smith Premier Typewriting Co., Boston; 

Snow, H. M., Boston; 

Spear’s Sons Co., Alden, Boston; 

Springfield Metal Body Co., Springfield, 
Mass. ; 

Springfield Moulding Works, Springfield, 
M 


ass. ; 

Standard Oil Co., New York City; 
Stanley Motor Car Co., Newton, Mass.; 
Stimpson, W. H., Boston; 

Stone & Co., Thomas, Lynn, Mass.; 
Stranahan, Frank D., Boston; 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., Boston; 
Sturtevant Mills Co., Boston; 


Teel & Co., E., Medford, Mass. ; 

Tingley Co., Chas. O., Rahway, N. J. 

Toppan Boat Mfg. Co., Boston; 

Toquet Motor Co., Boston; 

Truscott Boat Mfg. Co., Boston; 

Tuttle & Co. D. M. (W. J. Forbes), 
Detroit ; 

Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., New York 
City ; 

Upton Motor Co., Lebanon, Pa.; 

Vaughn Mch. Co., Peabody, Mass. ; 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford; 

Victor Metals Co., E. Braintree, Mass. ; 

Vestibule, A., Boston; 


Waltham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.; 

Warner Instrument Co., Beloit, Wis.; 

Wells & Son, A. E., Swampscott, Mass. ; 

Western Launch & Engine Works, Mich. 
City, Ind. ; 

Wheelock Clock Co., Boston; 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford; 

Wilkinson Co., A. J., Boston; 

Williams, Jr., P. A., Boston; 

Willis & Co., E. J., New York City; 

Winckley Gas Eng. Co., Lynn, Mass.; 

Woodward, H. M., Boston; 

Worcester Automobile Co., Worcester, 
Mass. ; 

Young Mchy Co., W. J., Lynn, Mass.; 

Y. M. C. A. School, Boston. 





The Pope is said to be about to pur- 
chase two automobiles for his personal use. 


By mistake an engraving of the Model F 
side-entrance Cadillac touring car was used 
in the advertisement of the Cadillac Auto- 
mobile Company in the issue of THe Aurto- 
MOBILE for February 18 and 25, over the 
caption, “Detachable Tonneau Touring Car, 
Price $900.” The Model B car, which 
should have been illustrated, has a detach- 
able rear-entrance tonneau and the well- 
known Cadillac style of bonnet. The price 
of the Model F car is $950. 
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CALIFORNIA CLUB’S 
ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Representative Gathering of Business and 
Professional Men—Good Roads Cam- 
paign Enthusiastically Launched—Co- 
— of Neighboring Counties As- 
sured. 


Special Correspondence. 

San Francisco, Feb. 18.—The first an- 
nual dinner and smoker of the Automobile 
Club of California, held at the St. Francis 
Hotel to-night, was one of the most satis- 
factory affairs of the kind ever held on the 
Coast as well as one of the most representa- 
tive gatherings of San Francisco business 
and professional interests. The efforts of 
the club, directed by President R. P. Schwe- 
rin, met with success in every feature at- 
tempted, particularly in the character of the 
entertainment afforded by the program and 
in the enthusiasm aroused for the club’s 
inauguration of its good roads campaign. 

It has been President Schwerin’s ambition 
to interest the solid and official interests of 
San Francisco in good roads and automobil- 
ing, and his success in this direction was 
gratifiing. There were fully 300 guests at 
the banquet, including the Mayor, members 
of the Park Commission, Board of Super- 
visors, Board of Public Works, having 
charge of street construction in the city, and 
of the Boards of Supervisors of adjoining 
counties, having charge of the highways in 
their respective districts. There were also 
many San Francisco capitalists and leading 
business men, 

The address of the president was received 
with enthusiasm. He said in beginning that 
all who had experience with automobile 
driving in past years could realize the 
strangeness of the fact that at the present 
banquet were seated supervisors from out- 
lying counties. Three years ago these men, 
or those who then held their office, would 
have come with shotguns. He said further, 
“We believe in the rights of all who use the 
highways, and in carrying out the laws put 
into effect by all reasonable boards of super- 
visors. All boards are reasonable when ap- 
proached in the right way. We ought to be 
able to say to the irresponsible automobilist 
that we will take his machine away from 
him and put him in jail if he does not behave 
himself.” 

Next to that of the president the principal 
speech was made by M. H. de Young, the 
proprietor of the Chronicle. He spoke of 
the restrictions which had been put upon the 
early use of cars, and referred to the man- 
ner in which the use of machines on public 
highways, in and out of cities, had been 
justified by the freedom from accidents in 
such crowded centers as London, Paris and 
Berlin, where they are freely used in con- 
gested sections. He remarked that no one 
ever saw a runaway caused by an automobile 
in the city, because the horses had auto- 
mobile sense, and added that it was to be 
hoped that the officials and good citizens of 
San Francisco would also get automobile 
sense. He made a warm plea for throwing 
open all the drives of Golden Gate Park to 
the automobilists, 

Mayor E. E. Schmitz devoted his remarks 
to the importance of good roads, and asked 
for a general support of the good roads 
work of the city, without regard to political 
affiliations. 

A pleasant feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was the presentation of a loving 
cup to President Schwerin, the presentation 
speech being made by former Mayor James 
D. Phelan. The cup is shaped like King 
Olaf’s drinking horn, and it was suggested 
by Mr. Phelan that with slight alteration it 
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might serve as a horn for President Schwe- 
rins auto. 

A vaudeville entertainment was furnished 
by well-known professionals—“Young Cor- 
bett,” Joe Gans, “Twin” Sullivan and Tom- 
my West. Sefior Robles, a Spanish torea- 
dor, refereed a three-round boxing exhibi- 
tion. 

The general feeling after the banquet was 
that it had done more to cement the busi- 
ness interests of the city in favor of the 
good roads movement than anything that 
has been done in this section. The club 
feels much encouragement in its campaign, 
and counts upon warm support of its efforts. 

Club members and guests present were as 
follows: 


TABLe No. 1. 
R. P. Schwerin Chas. L, Gallagher 
J. H. Coleman E. F. Preston 
H. T. Scott Dr. H. H. D’Ancona 


F. A. Maestretti John Mitchell 
M. E. Cummings J. Connor 


E. E. Schmitz J. A. Linscott 
TasBLe No. 2. 

S. G. Buckbee A. J. Rich 

Dr. Kerr M. H. De Young 

Wm. H. Taylor D. Rich 


W. H. La Boyteaux A. A. Moore, Jr. 


Sterling Postley Dr. J. P. Dunn 

H. B. Taylor Dr. N. H. Chamberlais 
E. L. Hoag P. E. Bowles 

M. Fisher J. J. Fagan 

F. Nelson E. M. Hecht 


Prof. J. W. Griffith Mark Gerstle 


Geo. J. Grinnell Wm. Kauffman 
E. T. Sterling Byron Jackson 
Dr. F. H. Bangs G. W. Freeman 


W. E. Crossman J. M. Wilkins 


C. H. Morrill Dr. Stanley Stillman 
E. F. Cheffins N. C. Harris 

Henry Payot G. Schonning 

C. W. Fay Dr. J. H. Healy 


James P. Booth L. A. Rea 

Samuel Braunhardt G. B. McClellan 
Edward R. Rock Wm. W. Sanderson 
Geo. Alpers Dr. Chas. Boxton 
Theodore Lundstedt Oscar Hocks 

A. L. Hubbard Fred Eegers 
Henry N. Ayer J. T. C. Barnett 


John Roll Frank E. Mitchell 
M. Wilson Andrew Dunnigan 
Mr. Ford C, M. Irwin 
J. Holland James De Succa 
W. Cunningham Young Corbett 
A. Label B. Bernard 
M. Dill W. Douglass 
C. Kolb G. Quigley 

ames Britt R. Quigley 

hos. West Wm. Gindorff 
John Sullivan Geo. Braunn 
E. Robles A. J. Frey 
Morris Levy 

TABLE No. 3. 

F. W. McNear F. B. Anderson 
Geo. Pope W. F. Herrin 
T. B. Berry A. D. Hammond 
C. A. Grow H. D. Morton 
E. W. Hopkins J. J. Moore 
E. J. De Pue Spencer Buckbee 
W. G. Irwin J. M. Quay 
J. D. Grant G. Whittell 
G. W. Wittman J. P. Langhorne 
A. Carrigan H. Sawyer 
F. Riffle Douglas Watson 
F. W. Van Sicklen Dr. Redmond Payne 
Ed Dimond A. Watson 


Louis Sloss Wm. Letts Oliver 
Judge F. H. Kerrigan J. W. Stanford 
J. B. Smith R. Pease, Sr. 
Henry Kiersten, U.S.A. R. Pease, Jr. 


John MacBain B. S. Hubbard 
Julius Eikerenkotter R. A. Eddy 
Jos. Debenedetti W. B. Glidden 
E. R. Lillienthal Geo. H. Lent 
M. H. Esberg Lawrence Scott 
J. McLaren Leon Roos 
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Feb. 21—Mar. 9.— National Motor Boat Show, Madison Square Garden, New May 12-19.——English Quarterly 100-Mile Trials. A.C. of Great Britain. 
hm. York. Natl. Assn. Engine and Boat Mfrs. May 30.— Race Meet, Overland Park Track, Denver. 7. 
ar. 3-11.—Motor Show, Liverpool, Eng. May 30 —British Gordon Bennett Eliminating Trials. A.C. of Great Britain. 
Mar. 6-11.-—Third Annual Buffalo Automobile Show, Convention Hall. Buf- june +8. —-Internationa] Motor Cycle Cup Contest, England. 
falo Automobile Club and Buffalo Auto. Trade Assn. — 26.—Mount Cenis Hill Climb. 
Mar. 11-18.—Third Annual Boston Automobile Show, Mechanics Hall. une 29-30.—Auto Boat Races, Kiel, Germany German A. 
Boston Auto. Dealers’ Assn. 


Mar. 18-2 
Hall, 


mdon, 
rmory. 
April 2-16. 


England. 





Mar. 13-18,—Importers’ Automobile Salon, Symphony Hall, 
porters’ Automobile Salon. 

Mar. 16~29.—Automobile Exhibition in Vienna, Austria. 

.—Cordingley'’s Tenth Annual Motor Car Exhibition, Agricultural 


Mar. 27- Apr. 5.—Fifth Annual Washington Automobile Show, Light Infantry 
Washington Auto. Dealers’ Assn. 
April 1.—English Light Van Trials, A. C. of Great Britain. 

—Sieenes Motor Boat Fortnight. 
April 3-10.—Lightweight Motorcyc'e 1,000-Mile Trials. 


April 10-15.—Denver Automobile Show, Coliseum Hall. 
April 14-23.—Nice Automobile Week, France. 
May 4~-12.—Tour of the “ute Cycle Club of France. 
May 11-13.—Scottish A. 
May 11-25.—Stockholm pune. 


Reliability Trials. 


?xhibition, Sweden. 


Boston. Im- 


Britain. 
july 
Britain. 


July 30.—Circvit des Ardennes. 


Aug. 6-9.—Paris-Trouville Auto Boat Race, River Seine. A. C. of France. 
Aug. 10.—Gaston Menier Auto Boat Race. 
Auto Cycle Club of Aug. 11.—Anthony Drexel Cup for Auto Boats. 
Aug. 12.—International Cup for Auto Boats. 
Ans. 59. —English Van Trials, Light and Heavy Vehicles. A. C. of Great 
ritain. 
Sept. 1.—_Lake Geneva Motor Boat Races, Switzerland. 
Sept. 14.—English Tourist Trophy Competition, Isle of Man. A. C. of Great 


Britain. 


July 10-20.—English Auto Boat Carnival, English Channel and Thames River. 
A. C. of Great Britain. 
yay 11.—Start of Glidden Trophy Tour, 
uly 15.—Calais-Dover Motor 


24-28.—Motor Boat Trials, 


New York 


oat Race, English Channel. A. C. of Great 


Southampton, England. A. C. of Great 


A. C. of France. 








H. Parrish 

B. Sloan 

W. Rice 

C. Aiken 

W. F. Perkins 
Jos. Masten 

Geo. H. Strong 

J. H. Spring 
Cyril Tobin 

W. A. Magee 
Henry J. Crocker 
C. F. Kohl 

J. T. Powers 

J. D. Harvey 
Laurence McCreery 
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W. H. Deming 
Dr. Kugeler 
Ed Waterhouse 
W. B. Allen 
Dr. H. Law 

E. G. Wheeler 
W. H. Crocker 
W. S. Tevis 
Lansing Kellogg 
C. E. Worden 
Frank Carolan 
H. E. Law 

J. D. Phelan 
Thos. Magee 


TaBLe No. 4. 


Lowe 
Jones 
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Lowe 
French 
Boyer 

ax Rosenfeld 
. E. Peabody 
B. D. Merchant 
W. F. Hunt 

E. P. Brinegar 


m 4 
% 4 
F. 
. H. Heaton 
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. A. 
. A. 
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Cuyler Lee 

F. W. Gregory 
W. N. Gardiner 
Lew Andrews 

R. L. Dunn 

A. B. Costigan 

J. Chas. Green 
Thos. H. B. Varney 
E. H. Aigeltinger 
T. F. Eagan 

C. R. Weymouth 
Dr. D. A. Stapler 
Dr. U. Vecki 

W. P. Eichbaum 
J. O. Bradney 

F. W. Swanton 
J. T. Brooks 

R. S. Miller 

A. W. Wyman 

J. W. Forgous 
Mr. Archer 

E. H. Blodgett 


W. Vowinckle 


W. F. Boardman 
L. J. De Sabla 
Arthur Inkersley 
M. J. Tansey 

D. Libby, Jr. 

G. P. Moore 

P. Bekeart 

Wm. McCord 

C. S. Middleton 
T. P. Jarvis 
Wm, L. Harvey 
J. A. Marsh 

Dr. J. C. Stinson 
Walter N. Bush 
Samuel C. Hammond 
Wm. Bogen 

Dr. F. C. Keck 
Albert Wieland 
Jos. Holle 

J. C. Bride 

Wm. L. Hughson 
J. J. Avis 

A. M. Shields 

J. J. Halton 

H. C. Tibbets 

F. A. Gardner 
Chas. N. Champion 
W. E. Knowles 
W. T. Sesnon 

C. E. Green 
Wellington Gregg, Jr. 
Chas. C. Moore. 
J. J. C. Leonard 
“* A. Mitchell 
E. F. Cheffens 


Ex-President Winthrop E. 


Scarritt, of 


the Automobile Club of America, addressed 


Ce 
5 


the Practitioners’ Society of the Oranges, at 
its annual banquet, held in Newark on Fri- 
day evening, of last week. Mr. Scarritt used 
“The Doctor on Wheels” as the subject of 
his address, and in the course of his re- 
marks predicted that within a short time the 
doctor who did not use an automobile would 
be as much out of date as the surgeon who 
does not use antiseptic methods. 


POPE NEW YORK GARAGE. 


Fine Establishment Nearing Completion on 
Broadway in New York. 


The garage of the New York City branch 
of the Pope Mfg. Company, which is near- 
ing completion at Broadway and Fifty-fifth 
St., New York, will be a notable addition 
to the number of fine establishments built 
for and devoted to automobiles. It has four 
floors besides the basement, which will con- 
tain a washing stand, turntable close to the 
elevator, charging stands for electric ve- 
hicles, and heating plant for the building. 
The entire front of the ground floor, facing 
on Broadway, will be used for a showroom 
for Pope cars; and will also contain offices, 
turntable, and charging plugs. The second 
floor will be fitted up with waiting rooms 
for women, locker rooms and shower baths 
for patrons, locker room for chauffeurs, 
and showroom, 

The machinery for operating the charging 
plant, and also storage and repair facilities, 
will be on the third floor. On the fourth 
or top floor there will be a completely 
equipped repair shop, fitted with machinery 
and a traveling crane, and in the floor will 


be pits to enable the men to get under the 
cars. There will also be a large stock room, 
a dustproof varnishing room, and, in fact, 
everything necessary for doing all kinds of 
repair and renewal work. An abundance 
of light will be admitted through great sky- 
lights in the roof. 

Every floor will communicate with the 
large car elevator, and every floor has a 
turntable and air connections for tire in- 
flation, and all, with the exception of the 
top floor, have charging plugs for electric 
cars. 


TREATISE ON THE SERPOLLET. 


The operation and care of the Serpollet 
steam automobile is made the subject of an 
exhaustive treatise written in French by L. 
Clouet des Pesruches, of Paris. The book, 
which is of a convenient size to carry in 
the pocket, is, as stated in the announcement, 
“devoid of theories and complex calcula- 
tions,” and is intended primarily for chauf- 
feurs and others who have the care of cars 
of this make. Every part of the machine ig 
taken up in turn, and its functions, care and 
handling made as clear as possible. It is 
issued by Vve. Ch. Dunod, 49 Quai des 
Grands-Augustins, Paris, and entitled “Ma- 
nual du Conducteur de Voitures Serpollet.” 











NEW POPE GARAGE, NEARING COMPLETION ON BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“THE FAMILY CAR 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha)Wisconsin 
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The Perfected Dunlop 
Detachable Tire 














is the ONLY AUTOMOBILE TIRE in the 
World that is actually sold and shipped in Car 


Load lots to the manufacturers of Motor Cars. 





The above picture represents two of the 
seven Car Loads of the PERFECTED 
DUNLOP TIRES sold and shipped from our 


fi factory in Hartford, Conn., within the past 
twenty-eight days. 


























The Hartford Rubber Works Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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~ AUTOMOBILES IN SIGNAL CORPS WORK. 


AN FRANCISCO, Mar. 1.—The auto- 
S mobile performed an important part 
in the recent experiments of Major 
George O. Squier, of the United States Sig- 
nal Corps, which resulted in demonstrating 
the value of live trees 
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tric wires in sections where the dry country 
made it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
“ground” by the usual means. This dis- 
covery suggested to Major Squier possibil- 
ities in the way of expanding the field for 








signal corps on the Pacific Coast has been 
on the whole very satisfactory, and the 
officers here are strongly in favor of the 
general use of automobiles for this work. 
The signal corps in the recent maneuvers 
used two cars, one es- 





as a substitute for if 
masts in the transmis- 
sion of wireless tele- 
graph messages. The 
result of these experi- 
ments is told in a paper 
by Major Squier, in an 
interesting report that 
has just been issued by 
Major General Mac- 
Arthur, of the Pacific 
Division of the Army. 
The discoveries .by Ma- 
jor Squier are of es- 
pecial importance, of 
course, m their applica- 
tion to the work of the 
Signal Corps of the 
Army, although of in- 
terest and value to the 
scientific world in its 
study of wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

Major Squier was in 
charge of the signal 
work during the recent 
encampments for field 
instructior and maneu- 
vers in the Pacific Di- 
vision, and used one of 
the experimental auto- 
mobiles purchased by 
the Army from the 
Winton company for 
use in this department 
The car was fully 
equipped with telegraph 
and telephone appara- 
tus, both for operation 
and for line work, and 
was found to add much 
to the efficiency of the 
corps. The accompanying photographs were 
taken while the car was in service experi- 
menting with wireless telegraphy. A brother 
officer had found that a nail driven into a 
live tree would provide a “ground” for elec- 
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wireless telegraphy, and he carried out a 
series of experiments with his specially 
equipped car which have added much to 
research in this line. 

The work with the automobile in the 


pecially equipped and 
the other an ordinary 
touring car. The offi- 
cers are of the opinion 
that for future work 
special cars should be 
constructed on designs 
drawn with a view to 
the peculiar work they 
are to perform. The 
general availability of 
the cars was on the 
whole a surprise, partic- 
ularly their adaptability 
to all sorts of country 
and ground over which 
the troops operated. 
Something of the 
dificult nature of the 
roads over which the 
automobiles worked in 
the maneuvers is shown 
in the photographs, the 
first of which shows 
the car transmitting 
messages from the wire- 
less instrument on the 
right hand seat to the 
wire stretched taut 
from the cross arm on 
the pole to the board 
on the fence below. In 
the second picture may 
be seen to better ad- 
vantage the details of 
the telegraphing outfit 
and of the novel body, 
in which is provided 
large storage space for 
special tools and seats 


for three or four men 
besides the driver. With 
cars especially designed and built for such 
service, a long step forward could be 
taken in the matter of the mobility of an 
army through the efficiency and despatch of 
its signal corps work 
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New Mercedes ’Buses in London. 


Special Correspondence. 


a. INDON, Feb. 24—Among the most 
striking sights now to be seen on Regent 
street are the Daimler motor omni- 
buses, which have been running for several 
months. These machines have a businesslike 
look and action that is good to contemplate, 
as one can easily see that they are well-de- 
signed and well suited to the service. In 
construction they are, in a general way, 
similar to the 1901 type of Mercedes cars. 
The drive on the rear wheels, however, is 
by toothed pinions and internal rings, a plan 
used on many of the American electric 
vehicles. 

The perfect control of the heavy "buses 
full of passengers running at what seems to 
be a fairly high rate of speed on the wet 


new 


thirty-six passengers, are lighted by acety- 
lene gas, and go three times as fast as the 
old horse ’buses. The power is derived 
from a four-cylinder gasoline engine of 25- 
horsepower; they are 24 feet long and 7 
feet wide. Rear wheels have two 40 by 4 
inch solid rubber tires and the front wheels 
have 32 by 4 inch tires. The wheelbase 
is 11 feet and the tread 5 feet. The speed is 
twelve miles per hour maximum. 

The chassis is of the regular three-ton 
lorry type, except that the gearing is higher 
and the engine is 25 horsepower instead of 
g 1-2. All bearings except on road wheels 
and engine are of the type of ball-bearings 
used on the Mercedes cars. The change- 
gear box is of the Mercedes type, but each 

















ARMY TELEGRAPH AUTOMOBILE EQUIPPED WITH WIRELESS INSTRUMENT. 


pavement of Regent street hill is an im- 
pressive object lesson. Disaster from skid- 
ding or collision seems always near at hand, 
but nothing has yet occurred to mar the 
good record. 

These cars are the result of years of trial 
and experiment by the Daimler Company, of 
Germany, and no little of this success is due 
to the engineer of the English agents, H. G. 
Burford, who has co-operated with the 
parent company. 

To the average automobilist the “buses 
seem absurdly heavy and cumbersome for 
the size of their engines, but precedent is 
not always to be followed when many of the 
conditions are different. Many of these 
’buses are in use in various parts of Eng- 
land and Mr. Burford showed four that 
were ready for shipment to one of the 
large railways, and stated that he had up- 
ward of one hundred on order. They carry 


pair of sliding gears as well as the reverse 
has a separate lever. The engines, while 
ordinarily designed to run on gasoline, can 
be fitted with a carbureter for the use of 
kerosene; the latter being switched on after 
the engine has been warmed up. One pe- 
culiarity of the engines is that they use 
about one gallon of oil per hour, whether 
running light or loaded, so that care should 
be taken not to use them in places where 
long, light runs are the rule; otherwise 
the cost per ton-mile will be high. 

The principal difficulties which are en- 
countered in the operation of these "buses 
(and also the trucks) are: the obtaining of 
competent drivers, the proper housing and 
inspection of the vehicles, intelligent and 
competent repairmen, and last but not least 
the difficulty of impressing upon the own- 
ers that such a high-priced and complicated 
piece of mechanism cannot be operated and 
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kept in the proper order to earn dividends 
by cheap and incompetent labor. However, 
in England they seem to be on a paying 
basis, as the post-office is buying additional 
cars after a year’s trial, and all the large 
railways have several at work. 


Automobiles in Norway. 





Automobiles are scarce in Western Nor- 
way, writes U. S. Consul Geo. S. Cunning- 
ham, from Bergen, and are not likely to 
be seen in numbers on the highways in that 
section. The roads are narrow, and ap- 
parently, from what he writes, the people 
are built the same way too, for they fear 
that the use of the automobile would drive 
the horse and carriage off the road, and it 
is a source of profit now in the busy sum- 
mer tourist season. 

“Norway is famous for her many miles 
of excellent roads,” he writes, “and the 
wonderful feats of engineering achieved 
that good, solid roads inight be had with 
the least possible grade over mountains of 
considerable altitude. These roads are well 
adapted for their present use, but would not 
be suitable for the automobile. The road- 
beds are good and firm, but in no other 
sense would they be suitable for a motor. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful work of 
most skilled engineers the grades are often 
very great. In the windings of the roads 
sharp curves are often met. Often on the 
mountain side the road is cut into the solid 
rock, and only at occasional intervals broad 
enough to allow carriages to pass. At these 
places a false step or a wrong move by an 
unruly motor would plunge it down great 
depths, so that the introduction of the auto- 
mobile would not only be perilous for the 
autoists but would render travel by car- 
riages more hazardous. It would be difficult 
to find more than a quarter of a mile of 
absolutely straight road in western Norway. 
This, with the fact that usually one side of 
the road is a high bank, shows that motor- 
ing would be attended with no small amount 
of danger. The prospects are not mviting 
to the exporter of automobiles to attempt to 
introduce them in this vicinity.” 

Evidently the worthy Consul does not re- 
call the transcontinental trips of American 
cars in his own country in which the most 
difficult and dangerous mountain passes 
were successfully negotiated in places where 
the “road” was hardly an indifferent trail. 





A movement is said to be on foot to 
build a twenty-mile automobile speedway in 
Mercer county, N. J. The course will be 
from sixty to one hundred feet wide and 
will follow the contour of the country, hav- 
ing a number of grades up to about 8 per 
cent. It is said that options on the neces- 
sary property have been secured. 


The automobile builders have their order 
books for this year all filled. We hate like 
sixty to wait another twelve months, but 
see no other way out of it—Thomas (Okla.) 
Tribune. 
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General Suggestions for the Operation of Gasoline 
Runabouts or Touring Cars. 


By A. D. RIVER. 


hg hardly needs saying that no general dis- 

cussion like the present can be complete 
enough to cover every possible case of trou- 
ble, or even to take the place of the instruc- 
tions supplied by makers for the ordinary 
care of their machines. Every make of car 
has its own individual character, and the 
instruction book sent with it should be care- 
fully studied from cover to cover before any 
attempt is made to run the car. The purpose 
of these suggestions is to make clear the 
principles underlying all gasoline machines, 
and to indicate at least a general method of 
procedure in their management. 

The purchaser receiving a car in knock- 
down condition or in a crate, should remem- 
ber that it has already been run, and that 
all it needs to enable it to run again is to 
have wheels and seat put on and the con- 
nections of the operating mechanism prop- 
erly made. Follow the instruction book 
carefully, seeing that all bearings put to- 
gether have a little oil or grease and are free 
from chips or dirt. See that cotter pins are 
provided wherever holes are drilled for 
them, and that all nuts and lock nuts are 
tight. If the bolts holding the mud guards 
have no cotter pins, burr the end threads 
slightly after the nuts have been screwed 
up, so they will not work loose. 


Prorer LusricANTts NEEDED. 


Before starting a machine, it is well to put 
in a stock of the proper lubricants recom- 
mended by the maker, if these are not 
already furnished, and also of such small 
but necessary supplies as waste, polishing 
paste, carbide, if gas lamps are fitted, extra 
spark plugs, special soap or compound for 
cleaning the hands, and the like. The tools 
and tire repair kits should be looked over 
and their contents checked off, and the ac- 
cessories should be similarly gone over. 
The lubricants in particular should be fully 
provided at the start, as the temptation will 
be, if this is neglected, to run the car with 
“any old oil” while waiting for better to 
come, to the detriment of pistons, gears and 
spark plugs. 

When the car has been properly put to- 
gether and the incidental supplies have been 
provided, it is next in order to test the bat- 
tery. If it is a dry battery, this is best done 
with an ammeter, of which a pocket variety 
is made for the purpose. The test is made 
by connecting one binding screw of the am- 
meter to one terminal of the battery and the 
other to a wire which is touched, for not 
more than a couple of seconds, against the 
other terminal. As this short circuits the 
battery through the ammeter, any long con- 
tact will exhaust it seriously. If the read- 
ing for a new battery shows less than the 
current specified in the instruction book, 
usually from 10 to 15 amperes, test the cells 
separately in the same way, and if one is 


weak, replace it. It can be used later or 
kept in reserve if not too far spent. 


CONDITION OF STORAGE BATTERY. 


The condition of a storage battery is 
indicated by a voltmeter, which should be 
applied to each cell separately. A freshly 
charged cell should read not less than 2.2 
volts, and if it shows less, it should be re- 
charged at once. Any cell reading notice- 
ably lower than others in the same circuit 
with it should at once be taken out, re- 
charged, and, if it still acts badly, opened 
and examined. «This, however, is not at 
all likely to happen with a new machine, 
in which the batteries are supposed to be in 
perfect order. 

If testing instruments are not at hand, a 
rough test may be made by detaching the 
spark plug wire, holding its end 3-8 to 1-2 
inch from some metal part of the engine, 
and turning the crank to produce a spark. 
If the spark will not jump at least 3-8 inch 
(better 1-2 inch), in the open air, the bat- 
ery is too weak. The battery should not be 
tested in this manner with more than about 
I-2 inch spark gap, as it puts too great a 
strain on the insulation of the secondary 
winding of the coil. For the same reason, 
the battery employed, if the cells are of full 
strength, should not be capable of giving a 
heavier current than is called for by the 
makers, as the coil is wound and insulated 
for that battery and not for one of several 
times its strength. This, of course, does 
not mean that one may not connect two 
spent batteries together to give current to 
carry him home. 

The batteries being found to be of full 
strength, the several tanks may next be 
filled. It is well to have a hydrometer and 
see that the gasoline is not heavier than is 
specified as suitable for your machine by 
the makers of the latter. 

When testing the gasoline by means of a 
hydrometer, it should be borne in mind 
that the temperature of the gasoline influ- 
ences the reading of the instrument. The 
higher the temperature of the gasoline, the 
lighter it will read and vice versa. Hy- 
drometer tests should be made, if possible, 
with the gasoline at a temperature of about 
60° F. 

STRAIN THE GASOLINE. 


Be sure to close the tap between the fuel 
tank and the carbureter, after you are satis- 
fied that gasoline enters the carbureter 
properly, until you are ready to run. Be 
particularly careful to let no water, not even 
a drop, get into the gasoline, and never 
let oil get on the carbureter. It is best to 
strain the gasoline through a chamois skin 
or several thicknesses of cheese cloth, 
which, if first wet with gasoline (as they 
naturally will be in pouring), will not let 
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water pass through. This strainer may be 
laid in or tied over the funnel. The fun- 
nel used for gasoline should never be used 
for other liquids. 

The oi] tanks or cups are next to be 
filled, each with its proper kind of oil, and 
the sight feeds, if any, examined to see 
that they are feeding properly. If the car 
is fitted with positive oil feeds driven by 
the motor, the feeds cannot be adjusted 
until the motor is running. With gravity 
feed, this is not the case. Warm oil flows 
more freely than cold, and the final ad- 
justment should be made after running for 
a short time when the engine is warmed up. 

A new machine usually demands more 
oil than an old one, and, if yours does, the 
instruction book will probably call atten- 
tion to the fact. In any case, no bearing 
not exposed to the heat of the cylinder 
should get so warm as to be uncomfortable 
to the hand. Too much oil, though not de- 
sirable, seldom does any harm except in the 
cylinder, where it coats the igniter or spark 
plug with tarry soot and clogs the valves 
and makes them leak. An excess of oil 
in the cylinder will produce white smoke 
in the exhaust. 


Gravity System OILER. 


In a gravity system, after adjusting the 
sight feed, particularly if they supply the 
cylinders and crankcase, they should be 
shut off till the motor has been started. 
When the feeds are positive and the pumps 
which supply them are driven from the 
motor, lubrication ceases when the latter 
stops. 

The grease cups should next be exam- 
ined, given a couple of turns if already full, 
or filled if necessary. Grease cups should 
be filled with grease of the proper consist- 
ency, which should be capable of flowing 
through the tubes when the cup is com- 
pressed. It should not be so thin as to flow 
too freely, for if it does a great deal of it 
will be wasted. Thinner grease should be 
used in winter than in summer. 

Tires should be pumped to the pressure 
recommended by tire manufacturers. In 
order to do this, it is essential that the tire 
pump used be fitted with a pressure gauge. 
When properly inflated they should yield 
only slightly when the vehicle is rocked 
from side to side by pushing against it. 
A soft tire not only is more liable to punc- 
ture, but is sure to creep on the rim, strain- 
ing the inner tube and eventually tearing 
off the valve. 

Before actually starting a new motor, it 
is well to go through the motions of start- 
ing a few times, with the gasoline shut off 
and the switch open, in order to accustom 
oneself to the “feel” of the motor under 
compression. This is done, with any sort 
of machine, by first setting the gear change 
lever in neutral position, setting the rear 
brakes (if a sliding gear machine), by 
means of the ratchet side lever, opening the 
relief cock wide, if it is in the side of the 
cylinder, or only a little if it is in the head, 
and finally turning the starting crank. 
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ENGAGING STARTING CRANK. 

Some cranks, especially if they are not 
removed after starting, require to be pushed 
inward against a spring to engage them 
with the motor shaft; or, if they are con- 
nected with the latter by a sprocket chain, a 
latch connecting them may have to be en- 
gaged by pulling a cord at the front of the 
frame near one side. This applies more 
What- 
the crank is de- 
signed to release itself from the motor shaft 
as soon as the motor starts. 


particularly to certain French cars. 


ever the arrangement, 


When the crank is in place turn it over 
till an elastic resistance is felt. 
compression. 


This is the 
It should always be met on 
the upward pull of the crank, and if it does 
not, the crank should be turned backward 
and re-engaged at another point. Then 
carry the crank over the compression by a 
sharp, upward pull, not relaxing the effort 
till the resistance is passed, signifying that 
the piston is moving out on what would be 
the power stroke if the motor were running. 


Practice Berore STARTING Moror. 
Repeat this several times, until you can do 
it without hesitation. 
current were ‘ 


If the gasoline and 
‘on” and you hesitated on the 
final pull, a back kick might result, due to 
the spark occurring a little before the end 
of the compression stroke and driving the 
piston back. Such a back kick might do no 
harm beyond giving your arm a hard jerk, 
but it might whirl the crank clear around, 
causing it to strike your hand, wrist or leg. 
It may be guarded against by retarding the 
spark, which should occur a little after the 
“center” or end of the compression stroke; 
but you, like others, may forget about it 
some time, and, therefore, you should form 
the habit of handling the crank in such a 
way that a back kick, if it comes, will be 
least likely to hurt you. To that end, al- 
ways stand clear of the crank’s swing, and, 
as explained, pull up when overcoming the 
compression. Then a bad kick, if it comes, 
will simply jerk the handle out of your 
grasp. Again, with a quick pull the flywheel 
will not be driven back by a small spark 
lead, which it would be if turned very 
slowly. A further advantage in the quick 
turn is that. it sometimes produces a better 
action in the circuit make-and-break: this 
depending on the character of the latter. 


Motor May Be Srartep. 


After practising the “cranking” the motor 
may be started. Specific instructions for 
this are supplied by every maker, and should 
be followed to the letter. The following 
are general instructions, which may be use- 
ful in certain cases. They are divided ac- 
cording to whether the machine in question 
has planetary gears or individual clutches, 
or sliding gears. 


Planetary Gears or Individual Clutches. 


To Start: First set the gear changing 
lever in neutral position (to be identified 
before starting). Retard the spark. Turn 
on the gasoline. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


If the carbureter has a float chamber, 
“prime” or flush; this is usually done by 
pressing a spring plunger in the top of the 
float chamber, which holds the float valve 
open and allows gasoline to flow through 
the spray nozzle. Do this till gasoline drips 
from the overflow hole in the bottom of the 
spray chamber. Many carbureters, how- 
ever, do not have an overflow hole in the 
bottom of the spray chamber. In such 
cases, the float should be held down long 
enough to prime the carbureter sufficiently 
so as to start the motor with the minimum 
effort. In other carbureters a special cock 
is opened for priming, and in still others 
the main air inlet is nearly closed during 
the first two turns of the crank, producing 
a very strong suction which draws the gaso- 
line from the spray nozzle in quantity. 


SETTING THE Arr INLET. 

With the priming accomplished, set the 
mixture inlet at its normal 
throttle slightly, open 
the relief cock as described for preliminary 
practice, and with the switch open, turn the 
crank over the compression once or twice. 
Some motors do not have relief cocks. In 
such cases, a little kerosene injected into the 
cylinders through the spark plug holes, or 
other aperture, will help to make the motor 
turn freely. The colder the motor, the 
more necessary it will be to use kerosene 
in the cylinders. 


lever or air 
position, open the 


This cranking ensures a fair mixture in 
the pipes and connections, which otherwise 
might be full of air. If the motor has only 
recently been stopped, it may not be neces- 
sary to give this preliminary turn. Now 
close the switch if there is one in the ig- 
nition circuit; turn the crank, and pull it 
smartly against the compression. This 
should start the motor. If it does not, 
prime the carbureter and repeat. 

If the motor does not start after two or 
three turns, it may be because there is too 
much gasoline in the spray chamber. Stop 
priming, open the relief cock wide, and turn 
the crank briskly four or five times. If 
this does not start the motor, you have 
probably forgotten something. Go over the 
procedure point by point, and remember 
that with the right mixture, good compres- 
sion, and a good spark between the points 
of the plug or the contacts of the make-and- 
break igniters at the proper time, the motor 
cannot help starting. If the motor still re- 
fuses to start, take out and examine the 
spark plugs, if the car is fitted with high- 
tension ignition system, or the igniters in 
the cylinder if it is fitted with a low-tension 
system. 


AFTER THE Motor STArts. 


When the motor starts, reduce the throt- 
tle till it runs slowly, and advance the spark 
a little. Then at once turn on any oil 
feeds that do not start automatically with 
the motor. 

If you are about to go on a run, the tank 
should have been filled before starting the 
motor, the batteries tested, the spark plugs 
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examined (unless experience has shown this 
to be unnecessary), and if the motor is 
multicylinder, each cylinder should be tested 
separately to see that it runs without miss- 
ing, and that each cylinder runs equally well. 
Oil and grease cups should be filled and 
the latter given a turn or two each, the oil 
can used on whatever small bearings, steer- 
ing connections and spring eyes are not lubri- 
cated from cups; and a careful inspection 
made of all nuts and split pins to see that 
nothing has worked loose. If the chain has 
stretched, tighten it, leaving just slack 
enough for easy working. Never fail to 
inspect the brakes, and tighten them if 
needed. 

These preliminaries, although it is pos- 
sible to shirk some of them, are really as 
much a part of a successful trip as is start- 
ing the car, and daily attention to them be- 
fore starting, will save you a great many 
humiliating experiences, to say nothing of 
resulting drains on your purse. 

If you are starting your car for the 
first time, and no instructor is at your el- 
bow to keep you out of trouble, it is best 
to proceed somewhat cautiously: always, 
however, remembering that your car is in- 
animate, and that if you do the right thing 
it will never get away from you. 


STARTING THE VEHICLE. 


Take your seat, see that the front wheels 
are pointed straight ahead, hold the hand 
wheel or tiller with one hand (usually the 
left), rest one foot on the brake pedal and 
the other on the throttle control, this being 
usually, in runabouts of this type, a spring 
button under the right foot. 

The speed changing lever, as noted in the 
foregoing instructions, is supposed to be its 
neutral position, or-between the first or low- 
est speed and the reverse (if this is, as 
usual, operated by the same lever). Open 
the throttle a little by pressing the foot 
button; advance the spark slightly, and 
move the speed-changing lever over slowly 
toward the first speed position. If the car 
moves too quickly, reduce the throttle or 
withdraw the lever. After one or two 
trials you will be able to steer the car with 
the lever pushed home to its first speed 
position. When you havé reached this point, 
advance the spark to about one-half or 
two-thirds of its total range, which will 
suit ordinary motor speeds. To stop, first 
withdraw the lever, then reduce the throt- 
tle, and, when necessary, apply the brake. 
Follow this order only till you are in no 
danger of trying to stop without with- 
drawing the lever, then aim when possible 
to reduce the throttle at the same time that 
you disengage, or a little before. This 
prevents the motor from racing and wear- 
ing itself out needlessly. 

For the intermediate speed, if any, and for 
the high speed, move the lever quickly out 
of its first (or second) speed position, then 
slowly into the next. It is not necessary to 
reduce the throttle in doing this, but the 
motor should not be given time to gain 
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speed perceptibly when released. At the 
same time a jerky movement of the clutches 
should be avoided, as it taxes both them 
and the gear and chain unnecessarily. 

In general, drive on the highest gear 
which the motor will carry, without slowing 
down excessively when the throttle is open. 
In traffic it is better to use the intermediate 
speed, if there be one, rather than try to 
run the motor very slow in the high gear, 
or to race it in.the low. If there is no in- 
termediate gear, it is frequently possible to 
run through traffic in the high gear by slip- 
ping the clutch when slowing down. 

When dropping back to a lower gear on 
account of a hill, wait till the car has 
slowed down nearly to the speed normal to 
the lower gear, then release the clutch, wait 
a moment for the motor to regain its own 
normal speed, then engage the lower gear. 
By following this procedure the clutch will 
take hold with but little slipping; but judg- 
ment must be used not to let the car slow 
down too much, or the motor may not be 
able to pick up with it till the lowest gear 
is resorted to, for it is a peculiarity of the 
explosion motor that its torque or “pull” 
falls off very much when it is forced down 
by an overload to a very slow speed. 

When possible, always avoid stopping a 
car when going up-hill, both for the reason 
just stated and also because the ordinary 
runabout seldom has a self-locking brake, 
and unless the motor can be started from 
the seat, you may have to back off sidewise 
into the roadside or coast backward down 
hill before you can start it again. 

In changing from a high to a low gear on 
the level, observe the same precautions 
about not engaging the lower gear till you 
have reduced the speed of the car, by throt- 
tling if necessary to the normal speed for 
the lower gear. Otherwise, if you are hasty, 
you may be pitched out of your seat. 


Use or SparK ADVANCE. 

The regulation of the spark advance, 
which is roughly indicated in the fore- 
going, should for the best result always fol- 
low the speed of the motor as nearly as 
practicable, a low motor speed being given 
a small spark lead and a high speed con- 
siderable lead. Always remember that an 
early spark does not in itself give power, 
but merely enables the motor to utilize the 
energy supplied to it to nearly the same 
advantage at high speed as is possible with 
a later spark at low speed. The torque or 
pull should be determined primarily by the 
throttle opening, and the spark should be 
advanced to the point where no further 
gain in speed results, but no farther. 

If a hill or bad piece of road causes the 
motor to slow down, the spark must be re- 
tarded to correspond. A pound developing 
in the motor on striking a hill indicates that 
the spark is much too early. In general, 
the rule of good running is to use as little 
gas and as much advance of spark (but no 
more), as will give the desired speed. 

An exception has occasionally to be made 
when the motor is run without load (the 
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car standing or coasting), under which con- 
ditions the throttle sometimes cannot be 
employed alone to run the motor as slowly 
as is practicable; in this case the spark is 
retarded as much as necessary. 

Retarding the ignition beyond a certain 
point is bad practice. It may result in heat- 
ing and warping the exhaust valves, and in 
heating the exhaust pipes red hot. It also 
overheats the whole motor, and the cool- 
ing water if the motor is water-cooled. If 
the throttle and carbureter are properly 
made and adjusted, it should not be neces- 
sary to retard the ignition so much that it 
will produce any of these ill-effects. 

(To be continued.) 





Haynes-Apperson Roller Drive 


There are three features of the rear axle 
drive of the 1905 Haynes cars, built by the 
Haynes-Apperson Co., of Kokomo, Ind., 
that are of especial interest, as they are 
designed as improvements on what may be 
called standard methods of construction, 
and to embody advantages not to be ob- 
tained in the ordinary forms. These are 
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der heavy strain. The various wearing 
parts are of hardened steel and run in oil. 

The stay-bar is a simple arrangement, 
consisting of a stout square bar, rigidly 
secured to the case which encloses the dif- 
ferential and driving gears, and passing up 
through a square yoke formed in a cross- 
bar secured to the steel frame of the car. 
The stay-bar is free to move up and down 
in the yoke, as the body of the car rises 
and falls on its springs. Rollers are fitted 
within the yoke, against which the bar 
bears, so that the pressure caused by the 
effort of the differential casing to revolve 
cannot cause binding of the bar in the 
yoke. 

It is necessary to provide some means of 
automatic adjustment in the propeller shaft 
of a bevel-gear driven car, in order to 
compensate for the constant changing of 
the distance between the change-speed gear 
case and the rear axle as the body of the 
car moves up and down. Ordinarily the 
shaft has one end squared and slipped into 
a square socket in which it is free to slide 
back and forth, thus obtaining the neces- 
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the roller pinion and special gear drive 
from the propeller shaft to the live axle; 
the stay-bar which counteracts the tendency 
of the differential and axle casing to rotate 
in the opposite direction to the road wheels; 
and the slip-joint at the rear end of the 
propeller shaft, just behind the Oldham 
coupling. These are all clearly shown in 
the accompanying engraving. 

The roller pinion driving gear is an at- 
tempt to combine the advantages of the 
roller chain and sprocket with those of the 
ordinary bevel gear drive. The pinion car- 
ries in place of the usual gear teeth a series 
of steel rollers, turning freely on pins. The 
gear with which this pinion meshes has 
bevel-cut teeth, somewhat like those of the 
ordinary bevel gear, but more widely 
spaced, and thicker, shorter and stronger 
than gear teeth of the ordinary form. 
Thrust on the gear is said to be obviated by 
so designing the teeth that the tendency of 
the teeth and the rollers of the pinion is to 
draw together rather than force apart un- 


sary longitudinal movement in a simple 
way; or else it is fitted with keys or feath- 
ers sliding in grooves in the socket. The 
Haynes-Apperson Company states that 
owing to the tendency of the square shaft 
to assume a spiral form under heavy strains, 
and of the feathers to become loose, a new 
form of slip-joint was designed to over- 
come these tendencies. The short shaft which 
drives the roller pinion has a flange secured 
to its outer end, and four pins set near the 
circumference of the flange at the four cor- 
ners of a square, project forward and slide 
into corresponding holes in a boss formed 
on the end of the casing of the universal 
joint. Ample strength is secured by making 
the pins sufficiently heavy to carry the strain 
and still possess a wide margin of safety. 





The Lady—“My poor man, is it really 
true that you have been arrested so often?” 

Gritty George—“Why, mum, I have been 
arrested as often as if I owned an auto- 
mobile—Chicago News. 
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GORDON BENNETT 
DISPUTE SETTLED. 


How the Cup Race and Grand Prix Were 
Separated After an All-Day Discussion 
by the International Commission — 
Grand Prix of Republic Announced 
— Other New Events. 


Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Feb. 20.—At last peace is declared. 
From the end of December to February 20 
hardly anything else has been talked about 
or thought about in the French automobile 
world—and indeed in automobile circles 
far beyond the frontiers of France—than 
the Gordon Bennett and Grand Prix dis- 
pute. 

The international meeting was held this 
morning in absolute privacy, the delegates 
present representing France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, England, Switzerland, and 
Italy; Count Sierpstorpff, one of the Ger- 
man delegates, acted in the name of Clar- 
ence Gray Dinsmore, the representative of 
the Automobile Club of America. Baron 
de Zuylen, who was elected president of the 
conference, opened the deliberations by a 
résumé of the whole dispute, and upheld 
the attitude of the French club. All the 
morning a keen struggle took place between 
the French and the foreign representatives, 
and many propositions were made by the 
French members to arrive at a conclusion. 
It was proposed that the cup should be 
given back to James Gordon Bennett, and 
that he be asked to call together a meeting 
of those interested in order to form new 
regulations. Then it was proposed that the 
cup should be abandoned entirely; another 
proposition was that the two events should 
be separated, and the Gordon Bennett race 
run in some country other than France. It 
was further proposed to make the cup a 
challenge to be given to the winner of the 
Grand Prix of the Automobile Club of 
France; and finally, owing to the difficulty 
of coming to an agreement, that the con- 
ference should be postponed a fortnight. 

When lunch time arrived no settlement 
had been found; the foreign representatives 
had been commissioned to ask for two 
separate events, and break off all negotia- 
tions if this were not granted. France ap- 
peared to have little intention of conceding, 
and it really looked as if a climax had been 
reached. 

On the opening of the afternoon session 
the Marquis de Dion declared that the 
French club was so persuaded of the equity 
of its attitude that it would, despite all, 
impose its decisions. They wished, how- 
ever, that the delegates should separate not 
as foreigners, but as friends. On this René 
de Knyff, president of the Sporting Com- 
mittee, made the following propositions: 

1. That in t905 the Gordon Bennett race 
shall be separated from the Grand Prix and 
run as an independent event fifteen days 
before the latter. The present regulations 
shall be maintained, but each club taking 
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part in the Gordon Bennett race shall bear 
its share of the supplementary expenses of 
organization. 

2. In 1906 the club delegates shall study 
modifications of the Gordon Bennett Cup, 
taking as a basis the productive importance 
of each country. The representation shall 
thus be varied each year; the figures already 
decided upon by the French club shall be 
taken as approximate. 

The propositions were accepted immedi- 
ately by the foreign delegates, and we have 
now three distinct events: the French elimi- 
natories, the Gordon Bennett race, and, 
fifteen days later, the Grand Prix of the 
Automobile Club of France. [Cablegrams 
last week Thursday announced that the 
Grand Prix has been abandoned for 1905.— 
Ed.] To this must be added the newly- 
formed Grand Prix of the Republic, men- 
tioned elsewhere. It is interesting to note 
that the decision arrived at is not in accord 
with the wish expressed a week ago by the 
French builders, namely, that the two 
events should be run together, with the hint 
that they would refuse to compete if this 
were not done. As, however, the Gordon 
Bennett representation will be modified next 
year, it is not thought that any great diffi- 
culty will be experienced in this direction. 

In the evening a dinner was offered to 
the delegates by the committee of the 
French club, followed by a theatrical repre- 
sentation in the club’s theatre, thus termi- 
nating happily a most momentous and excit- 
ing day. 

Arx-Les-Batns FortNiGcuHr. 


When the choice of a circuit for the 
Gordon Bennett race was under discussion 
some time ago, the most serious rival to the 
Auvergne district was the circuit of Aix-les- 
Bains. As some sort of compensation to 
this charming watering place, the Automo- 
bile Club of the Rhodne district decided to 
organize a fortnight’s meeting on a much 
more elaborate and attractive scale than 
ever before. The date chosen is June 12 to 
25. The reason for the choice is very easy 
to understand. At the end of May or be- 
ginning of June, vast numbers of sportsmen 
will come to the Gordon Bennett elimina- 
tories to be held in Auvergne, close by, and 
in the interval between this event and the 
cup race itself they will attend the meeting 
at Aix. A sum of $9,000 is offered in 
prizes, to be distributed in the various 
events. The program will consist of touring 
events, speed tests, motor boat races on 
Lake Bourget, and, to give picturesqueness 
to the whole, for Aix-les-Bains is essenti- 
ally a summer pleasure place, a battle of 
flowers, paper chase, balloon events, etc. 


GRAND PRIX OF THE REPUBLIC. 

During the last twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, this program has been entirely put in- 
to the shade by the announcement of an- 
other automobile racing event, to be named 
the Grand Prix of the Republic. The new 
event is the work of Le Journal, one of the 
most important of the Parisian dailies; Les 
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Sports, a recent offshoot of the former, and 
the Municipality and Casino of Aix-les- 
Bains. The prize is the largest existing for 
any automobile event in the world, being 
$30,000, divided as follows: $25,000 to the 
owner of the winning car, $4,000 to the 
driver, and $1,000 to the mechanic. The 
basis of the event is three cars for each fac- 
tory. As this race was announced just a 
day before the meeting of the international 
commission on the Gordon Bennett dispute, 
it is quite possible that the promoters acted 
thus in order to cover the retreat of the 
Automobile Club of France, if retreat was 
necessary. As events have proved, the 
French club has had to give way on the 
Gordon Bennett question, and we have now 
four very important events to be run, all in 
practically the same district, and at very 
short intervals of time. 

The exact date of the new event is, of 
course, not yet fixed, for it was only to-day 
that it was decided whether the Gordon 
Bennett race should be run or not. Doubt- 
less, however, the early part of June will 
be selected, and the Sporting Committee of 
the Automobile Club of France has already 
been asked to arrange this matter as early 
as possible. The Aix-les-Bains circuit is 
already well known to chauffeurs on ac- 
count of the publicity that was given to it 
a few weeks ago. Less wild and mountain- 
ous than its neighbor of Auvergne, the dis- 
trict is one of the most beautiful in France 
and attracts crowds of pleasure seekers 
during the holiday season. The roads are 
splendid in every respect, and the long, 
straight line from Albertville to Montmé- 
lian will allow of the fastest times. In the 
neighborhood of d’Alby, on the contrary, 
there is a hilly district. 

The race will be run over a distance of 
312 miles; the circuit of the course meas- 
uses 140 kilometres, but this will be re- 
duced to 125, thus requiring four rounds to 
cover the 500 kilometres (312 miles). Eight 
hundred dollars per car, and $2,000 for a 
group of three cars, has been fixed as the 
amount of entrance fee. 


AUTOMOBILES AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 

It will be remembered that during’ the 
recent Berlin automobile Salon the Presi- 
dent of the French club, Baron de Zuylen, 
presented to the Emperor William a gold 
“plaquette” as a memento of last year’s 
Gordon Bennett meet in Germany. As an 
outcome of the presentation the Emperor’s 
brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, was in- 
vited to be present at this year’s meeting 
of the Gordon Bennett race in France. It 
was fully recognized that. a presentation to 
the German sovereign was a delicate matter, 
and the committee of the French club took 
care that no political significance should be 
attached to a purely private affair. The 
event has not escaped the vigilance of the 
patriotic societies, and this morning a 
strongly worded protest with the bold title 
“An Impossible Visit,” has appeared in one 
of the most important daily papers, against 
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the invitation given by the Automobile Club 
to the German prince. The letter is signed 
by the president of the Federation of the 
Alsace-Lorraine Societies, and protests ve- 
hemently against a member of the German 
royal family coming into France in an offi- 
cial capacity. It terminates by advising the 
prince to act as did Puvis de Chavannes 
when invited to exhibit his pictures at Ber- 
lin, and declare “I am German and will stay 
in Germany.” 

It should be mentioned that as President 
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ian sportsman, Chevalier Vincenzo Florio, 
and is the trophy offered for a race con- 
ducted on similar lines to the Gordon Ben- 
nett contest. The donor has this week spent 
a few days in Paris, during which time the 
regulations for the race were drawn up. 
The race, which is for cars weighing less 
than ‘1,000 kilos, will be run off on the 
Brescia circuit in northern Italy, over a dis- 
tance of 375 miles, the money prizes being 
distributed as follows: $8,000 to the builder 
of the winning car, and $1,000 to the chauf- 
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becoming too numerous, and there is now 
a strong feeling against more than one big 
event taking place in the year. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the one event is the 
race organized by the club itself, namely the 
Grand Prix de j'Automobile Club de France 
Yesterday requests were sent in for the 
patronage of the club for no less than five 
big events. These were: Paris-Vichy; Ar- 
dennes circuit; Grand Prix of the Re- 
public; Bordeaux-Biarritz-Toulouse, and 


Paris-Bordeaux-Paris. This latter is a race 











DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL COMMISSICN, GATHERED IN PARIS TO DICUSS GORDON BENNETT AND GRAND PRIX RACE DISPUTE. 
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1. Herr. Karl Fasbender (Austria). 2. Herr, Hornbach (Germany). 3. Prince Soln-Braunfels (Austria). 4. Count de Liedekerke (Belgium). 
5. Baron Von Sulzer (Switzerland). 6. Marquis de;Dion (France). 7. Chevalier Rene de Knyff (France). 8. M. Ph. de Buriet (Belgium). 


9. Compte de Vogue (France). 
12.,Baron de Zuylen (France). 
Loubet had been invited to be present at 
the Gordon Bennett race in Germany, the 
French club could not but show the same 
courtesy. 


Fiorio Cup RULES AND PRIZEs. 


After the French Grand Prix with its 
$20,000 prize and the Grand Prix of the 
Republic, with $30,000 in prizes, comes the 
announcement of $10,000 for the Florio cup. 
As has already been announced in THE 
AUTOMOBILE, this cup is the gift of an Ital- 





10. Dr. Levin-Stoelping (Germany). 


11. Count Sierstorpff (Germany and United States). 


13. 


Mr. J. Orde (England). 14. Baron de Crawhez (Belgium). 


feur; second prize, $600; third prize, $400, 
and fourth prize, $200 The entrance 
fee has been fixed at $400 per car, or $1,000 
for a team of three cars. Each year the cup 
will be held by the club of the nation to 
which the winning car belongs; the seventh 
year it will become the absolute property 
of the firm having won it the largest num- 
ber of times. A miniature of the cup will 
be presented to each year’s winner. 

The Automobile Club of France appears 
to be of opinion that the big road races are 


15. Signor Mario-Montu (Italy). 


organized by an automobile paper to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the first Paris- 
Sordeaux race, in 1895. 

Together with the Gordon Bennett race, 
and the club’s own event, there is thus a 
total of seven long-distance road races pro- 
posed for this season. The sporting com- 
mittee is of opinion that no races organized 
by newspapers or the municipalities of 
pleasure resorts should be patronized by 
the club, and will ask the club committee 
not to its sanction to further races 
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Secrets of the Good Roads of France.” 
Climatic and Traffic Conditions Favorable to Good Road Main- 


tenance—Care in Construction and Supervision—Fast 


Car Speeds Cause Damage. 


By WILLIAM BALLANTINE. 


HE roads in France, as in England, 
were, for several centuries after the 
decline and fall of the Roman power, in 
a very dilapidated state, as the result of 
simple neglect. XIV. in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century made some 
good roads in the vicinity of Paris, but it 
was not until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (1775) that the real work of road- 
making throughout the country began. It 
was in the time of Napoleon I. that most 
of the great national roads which run 
through the country in various directions 
were constructed. These roads were made 
» largely for military purposes, and connect 
the chief towns and the French frontiers 
with Paris. Besides the leading roads, there 
are also many other roads varying in de- 
grees of importance. 

The following is the classification of roads 
in France: 

(1) Routés Nationales: Constructed and 
maintained by the national government. 

(2) Routes Departmentales: Construct- 
ed and maintained by the several depart- 
ments at national expense. 

(3) Chemins Vicinaux de Grande Com- 
munication. These roads pass through and 
connect two or more communes, and are 
maintained by the communes interested and 
served by them, aided by government grant. 

(4) Chemins Vicinaux de Moyenne Com- 
munication. These roads are similar to 
Class III., but of less importance, and are 
maintained at the cost of the communes, but 
controlled by the department. 

(5s) Chemins de Petite Communication. 
These are of still less importance, main- 
tained by the communes separately under 
the supervision of the government engi- 
neers. 

(6) Chemins Ruraux. These are roads 
of the least importance, and are wholly 
controlled and maintained by the communes 
without any interference from the govern- 
ment officials. The last three classes may 
be described roughly as “parish” roads. 

The roads, so far as I could see them be- 
tween Boulogne and Paris and 30 miles out 
from the city, are for the most part flat. 
The standard of grade adopted in France 
is for national routes, 3 per cent.; depart- 
mental, 4 per cent.; subordinate, 5 per 
cent.; and, excepting in hilly districts or 
when the traffic is too small to warrant 
the extra expenditure in keeping down the 
grade, this standard has been generally 
adopted. For this reason, no doubt, as well 
as by reason of the climate, it has been 
found a good country for cycling; but, on 
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the other hand, it is not so good for obtain- 
ing the use of the coaster brake. 

The best type of road I visited is the Na- 
tional Route, leading from Paris through 
Fontainebleau towards Lyons. A _ sketch 
of it was made near the Croix d’Augas, and 
is herewith reproduced as an example of 
the best type of French national roads. This 
portion of the road was originally paved, 
but six years ago the paving was lifted, 
the road bottomed and macadamized (g9-in. 
bottoming and 6-in. metal), and although 
the surface had not been much repaired 
since, it was still in excellent condition. The 
road is kerbed on both sides with run chan- 
nels 3 ft. broad of paving blocks. Behind 
the kerb, on either side, is a row of trees 
planted fifty years ago, and now in excel- 
lent form. Beyond the trees are paths 9 ft. 
wide for the use of horsemen. At intervals 
it was noticed that the kerb was either low- 
ered, or a grass verge substituted, to allow 
of a rider going off or on to the riding 
path. A special feature of this road was its 
straight lines and slightly undulating gradi- 
ent. Such a great length of straight road, 
however, makes it rather monotonous to 
travel upon. 


METHOD oF CONSTRUCTION. 


Some of these national roads, which at 
an earlier period were largely used for mili- 
tary purposes, were originally paved with 
stone blocks. Some of these are still in 
existence near Versailles, but most of the 
paving has now been lifted, the stones used 
tor bottoming, and the surface macadam- 
ized. 

In the early period of the construction of 
these roads the earth formation was made 
horizontal, and the bottoming 18 in. thick 
on the middle and 12 in. at the sides, the 
convexity of the surface being formed with 
the materials ; but Trésaguet, a French engi- 
neer, thought this thickness excessive, and 
introduced the rounded form of the earth 
formation and only 10 in. of bottoming from 
side to side, and this is the method now 
almost generally adopted, both in France 
and in this country. Of course, only some 
of the best roads in France are so con- 
structed. Only 9,000 miles out of 22,000 of 
the national routes have a hand-set founda- 
tion, the others being what are termed 
broken stone roads—the stone used -is 
broken in pieces and laid on promiscuously, 
after the system introduced by Macadam. 
Some of the lower-class roads are con- 
structed of gravel, and others of earth. 

MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The materials used in the construction 
and maintenance of the roads vary accord- 
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ing to the kind of stone found locally in 
the various departments of the country. 
On the roads I visited the materials in use 
were white flints, millstone grit, and flinty 
sandstone. These are found in abundance 
in the locality. The millstone grit is dug 
out of the ground 3 ft. or 4 ft. helow the 
surface, and the flinty sandstone is got in 
quarries, such as the quarry of Marechaux. 
A standard of quality of road materials 
has been adopted in France in order to de- 
termine the relative qualities of the various 
kinds of stones found in the country. The 
scale ranges from 0 to 20, porphyry being 
the best, ranging from 10 to 20, and the 
pudding stone of least strength, varying 
from 4 to 8. Compared with this standard, 
the materials I saw in use in the depart- 
ments of Seine and Marne were of medium 
quality, ranging from 8 to 13 of the fixed 
standard. These materials, it will be seen, 
are not of the highest quality; nevertheless, 
it is evidently thought better economy to 
use the cheaper stone in the district than 
the better quality brought from a distance 
at nearly three times the cost of the local 
stone. 

These flinty freestones, while they seemed 
to wear fairly well under ordinary condi- 
tions, gradually grind down under the traf- 
fic into very fine white sand, and it is this 
that causes so much dust on the roads in 
dry weather. On the surface of almost all 
the roads I visited there was found, more 
or less thick, this layer of fine white sand. 
When it becomes too thick, it is removed 
into heaps on the margin of the road. But, 
although this sand is a great nuisance in 
respect to the dust it causes, it has also 
its advantages, in that its presence, to some 
extent on the surface, helps to prevent the 
breaking up of the macadam in time of 
drought, and it does not cause mud in wet 
weather, as the sandy particles soon dry up 
after rain, and, therefore, there is no mud 
to deal with as we have in this country. 


Repairs TO Roaps. 

These national routes are maintained with 
great care, and excellent management is be- 
stowed upon them, though the latter seemed 
to me to be rather costly. 

The heavier part of the work of repair 
is done by squads of six men in charge of 
a competent overseer, and the lighter work 
of watching and keeping the channels in 
order is left to a cantonnier or surfaceman 
on a specified length of road. The lengths 
are marked by mile-stones—quarter, half, 
and three-quarter miles. Each cantonnier 
is distinguished by a number. His number 
on a plate is affixed to a pole, which he 
sticks upon the roadside where he is work- 
ing for the day, with the head of the pole 
inclining in thes direction in which he is 
working; and every day the cantonnier is 
visited by an inspector, who enters in a book 
for the purpose the part of the road where 
he is working, his work and conduct. The 
cantonniers are of three classes; beginning 
at the lower grade, they rise to a higher on 
the recommendation of the chief cantonnier. 
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Great care has always been bestowed by 
the French engineers on the patching of the 
surface of the first-class roads. In repair- 
ing holes and small depressions, these are 
marked round with a pick after rain, the 
space within loosened, the material taken 
out, cleaned, and put back with the addi- 
tion of new material, and the whole then 
made solid with a pounder. This is an ex- 
cellent plan, but takes up considerable time, 
a roadman not being able to use at this 
work more than a cubic yard of stone per 
day. 

For ordinary »atching when there is no 
roller, the patches are put on systematically 
without regard to any depression, first along 
the middle of the road at spaces of 50 or 
60 yards apart. The traffic passing on both 
sides gradually wears over on the new metal 
when these have been partially consolidated ; 
the patches are then put on the sides, right 
and left, midway between the former center 
patches, and the third coating between the 
second set, and so on till the whole surface 
is coated. 

Now that steam road rolling has become 
almost universal, this system of patching is 
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ing the binding material. The binding used 
is sharp, sandy, yellow gravel, of which 
there seems to be an abundant supply in 
the district. This binding makes a very 
hard, clean surface, but after it is dry there 
will no doubt be the usual amount of dust. 


MAINTENANCE OF Roaps. 


For the purpose of management and 
maintenance the roads are divided into de- 
partments, and the money required for their 
upkeep is apportioned to each, in propor- 
tion to the amount of traffic on the several 
roads. In order to arrive at a proper dis- 
tribution, every six or seven years a com- 
mission of competent officials takes a census 
of the traffic at different points and at dif- 
ferent periods in the year, and the results 
of these observations are supposed to give 
a close approximation of the amount of 
traffic, the tear and wear of the road, and 
the amount required for its upkeep. The 
travel on the several departments at the 
last census varied from 100 to 400 “units,” 
the average on the national roads being 
170 in twenty-four hours. 

From the official report of 1893 it appears 
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TRAFFIC ON THE Roaps. 


Excepting for ten or twelve miles round 
Paris, the vehicular traffic on the country 
roads does not seem to be in any way exces- 
sive. Indeed, so far as could be seen, there 
is less traffic than on many of the county 
roads in Scotland. The style of vehicles in 
France is much different from ours. They 
carry their farm and garden produce, wood 
and stone into the city in large wagons, 
having broad-tyred wheels 6 ft. to 7 ft. in 
diameter. These wagons are more easily 
hauled, and do less damage to thé roads 
than the narrow-tyred low-wheeled lorries 
so much in use in our country. The horses 
in Paris and in the country afe all plain 
shod, no heels or toes, acting like so many 
picks on the road surface,.as is the case with 
our heavy draught horses. Many of the 
wagons are drawn by oxen, whose unshod 
feet do not injure the roads, and generally 
there seems to be but a very moderate 
amount of traffic, and that not so destruc- 
tive to the roads as ours. 

The motor car traffic seems to be some- 
what trying to the surface of the roads, 
especially when they travel at a high rate 
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being discarded, and the whole width of 
road coated and rolled at one operation. 

One of the best parts of road repair work 
that I saw in operation was the re-charging 
or re-coating a part of the road near Melun. 
The broken metal having been laid in heaps 
on the margin of the road, was filled into 
barrows with nine-pronged grapes, 15 in. 
long, 9 in. broad at the heel, and 12 in. at 
the point of the prongs. The outside prongs 
are straight to hold the metal, the others are 
bellied to the extent of 2 in. between heel 
and point. The grape is fitted with a 
straight handle about 6 ft. long, and the 
workmen handle it very deftly. This meth- 
od of filling sizes the stones, and allows the 
small pieces and débris to fall through the 
prongs of the grape. 

The barrows are emptied on the road and 
spread with a rake by one man, who regu- 
lates the material to the given thickness, not 
spread with a shovel, as is our custom. 
This has the effect of making the whole 
coating of about equal strength, and the 
surface is less liable to wear into holes. 
The small stuff left by the cleaning process 
is used for patching or binding. The metal, 
being spread to the desired thickness, is 
then watered and rolled hard before apply- 


that the mileage and cost of maintenance 
of roads in France was as follows: 


of speed, as they do in the country, raising 
fine sandy dust, and exposing the macadam. 


TOTAL COST OF LABOR AND MATERIALS. 


Routes Nationales. .. 
Routes rtmentales. 
Grandes Vicinaux. 
Petits Vicinaux......... 


The above is for material and labor on 
the carriage-ways only. About 45 per cent. 
is added to the above for upkeep of water 
courses, sidewalks, planting trees, and gen- 
eral administration. 


From last year’s report of the engineer- 
in-chief of the Department of Seine and 
Marne, it is found that the cost of the ten 
Routes Nationales passing through that 
department was $114,293. The length of 
roads is 321 miles. This gives an average 
cost of $221 per kilometer, or £80 19s. 2d. 


_ per English mile. 


The forty-one Route Departmentales in 
the same department show a total length of 
1,042,173 m., of which 43,350 m. are paved, 
and 998,819 m. macadamized. The sum 
spent in the year 1902 was 1,054,538f., being 
1,012f. per kilometer, or $405.27 per mile. 


Annual Annual 
Total Cost per 
Miles. Cost. Mile. : 
22,009 $4,514,060 $230 During year 1893. 
16,188 2,911,170 180 Annual average. 
128,522 16,404,805 130 «6 For three years, 
155,003 8,842,225 SS 1886, 1887, 1888. 
321,812 32,762,350 


M. Heude, Chief Engineer of the Depart- 
ment of Siene and Marne, states that up to 
15 miles an hour the motors do little or 
no harm to the roads, but when they in- 
crease to over 20 or 30 miles an hour they 
damage the surface, and it is quite possible 
that on this ground alone the speed may 
yet have to be restricted. 


In consequence of this newer and faster 
mode of traveling, it is being found that 
on some parts of the roads the convexity 
of the surface is too great, and especially 
at curves, where fast cars frequently skid 
on the rounded surface. To obviate this I 
was shown part of the road near the Croix 
d’Augas, where the outer side of the curve 
had been raised 4 in. above the center of 
the road, in somewhat the same manner as 
on the curve of a railway. 
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The motor car traffic in France has also 
raised what is now spoken of as the dust 
problem, and the authorities have set them- 
selves to experiment in order to devise 
some means of laying the dust, so prevalent 
on the roads in dry weather. In 1902 the 
Department of Seine and Marne began 
painting the surface of the roads with com- 
mon tar, and, so far as the test has gone, it 
has been fairly successful. 

While this system proves useful for lay- 
ing the dust on more important parts of 
highways passing through towns or vil- 
lages, it is not likely to be used to any ex- 
tent on country roads yet awhile. 

As already stated, the roads in France 
suffer more from drought than from wet. 
They dry quickly after rain, and in order 
to shade and protect the surface from the 
dry heat of summer, the planting of trees 
on the sides of the roads has been largely 
adopted. As showing the importance that 
has been attached to this matter, Royal 
decrees have been passed, determining the 
manner of planting, the kind of trees to be 
used, and the penalties to be imposed on 
those who injure them. 

The departmental roads branching off the 
national roads are from 15 ft. to 17 ft. 
broad in the metal bed, and, as a rule, are 
not curbed or channeled, but have turfed 
or gravel margins. They are also main- 
tained by the government, and the general 
system of road maintenance and manage- 
ment is the same as in the Routes Na- 
tionales, but the cost is much less, being 
from $40 to $100 per kilometer (0.6213 mile). 

The lower classed roads have about to ft. 
of macadam in the center, with 5 ft. of 
gravel or turfed margin on either side. 
These roads, being maintained by local as- 
sessment and statute labor, are not kept in 
the same style as those maintained by the 
National Exchequer. It was noticed that 
most of the roads—even the National 
Routes—crossed the railways on the level, 
instead of by over bridges. There are gate- 
keepers and gates for the protection of the 
public. At many of them the signaling 
is of a very primitive kind, and yet, so far 
as I could learn, there are few accidents in 
connection with them. 

The French authorities do not hold them- 
selves liable for fencing roads where they 
are dangerous, and the materials for repairs 
are laid down and allowed to be on the 
roadsides, even out on the road and on the 
side paths, without any protection. The 
public evidently accommodate itself to these 
circumstances, and does not seem to be so 
particular about having the free use of the 
whole width of roadway, as the public in 
this country. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that the climatic and traffic condi- 
tions in France are much more favorable 
to good road maintenance than they are in 
England and Scotland, and that these con- 
ditions no doubt largely contribute to the 
excellence of the national roads. 

Keep the water system free of air, 
which is liable to stop the circulation. 
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Automobiles in Switzerland. 





There is only one house in Basel doing 
a considerable business in automobiles—C. 
Schlotterbeck, No. 45 Steinenring, writes 
U. S. Consul George Gifford from North- 
west Switzerland. It has sold some Amer- 
ican machines (to carry two persons), at 
the price of 4,000 francs ($772). These two 
or three pioneer machines seemed to give 
good satisfaction at first, but are now said 
to have lost favor on account of an alleged 
lack of durability. Other carriages from 
the same American manufacturers, designed 
for four persons, are declared unacceptable 
to the trade, the French styles being pre- 
ferred. 

The same objection is made to automo- 
biles of the American type that has always 
prevented American vehicles in general 
from obtaining a firm foothold in European 
markets, viz., size and appearance. . The 
people, accustomed to the use of larger, if 
not stronger, material, are afraid the Amer- 
ican frame will break down under its bur- 
den. It is hard to account for this preju- 
dice, since carriages built with a view to 
use on the so-called American roads are 
certainly capable of withstanding the much 


less serious wear and tear to which they 


are exposed on the magnificent thorough- 
fares which are to be found even in the 
most secluded districts of England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

However, it is the opinion of several 
competent authorities that in the course of 
time, when the United States is able to 
manufacture a solid article on a large scale, 
as in the case of agricultural and other ma- 
chinery, it will be able to compete with the 
French and Germans. An American auto- 
mobile that could be sold much cheaper 
than the rival types, say for 3,000 francs 
($579) for instance, would even now find 
many buyers. 

The prospect for American automobiles 
will be affected, too, by the provisions of 
the commercial treaties which are now in 
course of negotiation with the contiguous 
countries. The present duty on imported 
articles is 20 francs ($3.86) per quintal 
(220.46 pounds). On conclusion of the 
treaties the new Swiss general tariff will go 
into operation against the United States and 
such other countries as may not have re- 
newed their commercial arrangements with 
Switzerland. It is anticipated that this 
change in the import duties will take place 
about January 1, 1906. If at that time the 
United States has not secured, by treaty, the 
advantages that will no doubt have been 
accorded to competitors, its exporters will 
have to pay three times the duty mentioned. 
It should be stated that motor carriages im- 
ported in detached parts may be introduced 
at present on payment of 6 instead of 20 
francs ($1.158 instead of $3.86) per metric 
centner (220 pounds). 

The number of automobiles used in Swit- 
zerland is increasing rapidly, and there is 
sure to be a very large demand for them as 


—— 
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soon as the price is low enough to place 
them within reach of people of moderate 
means. This country possesses already a 
number of factories, of which the most im- 
portant belong to the Messrs. Martini in 
Frauenfeld. Foreign machines that are 
favorites in this market are the famous 
Mercedes, and the Benz. The principal 
task of the American automobile industry 
will be to meet successfully the preference, 
or, if one may say so, the “prejudice” for 
these and other well-known and firmly es- 
tablished favorites. 


Motors designed for traction seem likely 
to become a Swiss specialty. Already auto 
coal, beer, and grocery wagons are no 
longer a novelty in the streets. A machine 
of this kind has been patented by Eugen 
Soller, an importer of American manufac- 
tured goods, at 43 Claragraben, in this city. 
Though a manufacturer of this specialty, 
Mr. Soller intends to import and sell Amer- 
ican automobiles which do not compete with 
his traction car. Manufacturers who wish 
to sell their wares here may add to their 
list his name, as well as that of Carl Bea, 
Jr., 94 Miilhauserstrasse. 





Auto Delivery in California. 


The Pacific coast is well to the fore in 
automobile matters, not only where pleasure 
vehicles are involved, but along commercial 
lines, as the accompanying illustrations in- 
dicate. These electric delivery wagons are 
used by the Berlin Dye Works, Los An- 
geles, California, and are appropriately 
painted in bright colors—orange, green, 
white, royal blue. All have silver trim- 
mings and red running gear. Four vehicles 
are in service; a large 134-ton wagon with 
10-horsepower motor, and three smaller 
ones each with a carrying capacity of 600 
pounds, with 5-horsepower motors. The 
large machine has a body fitted up after the 
manner of a wardrobe, and is used for 
carrying goods from the works to the store. 
The smaller ones are used for local delivery 
work, each having a particular section of 
the city to cover. All the wagons were 
built by the American Electric Vehicle Com- 
pany, of Hoboken, N. J., and were placed 
in service two years ago. 


The dye works has installed a charging 
plant consisting of a White & Middleton 20- 
horsepower gas engine running a dynamo, 
and two experienced men are employed to 
look after this part of the work. M. S. 
Kornblum, the proprietor, states that though 
the electric wagons have given excellent re- 
sults and have had the effect of bringing in 
much additional business, he finds them un- 
equal to the task of making suburban de- 
liveries, which work is still done by horse- 
drawn vehicles. In order that the suburban 
work may be done in the same efficient man- 
ner as the city delivery, Mr. Kornblum con- 
templates purchasing four gasoline cars. 
His present automobile delivery system 
costs, all told, about $4,000 annually. 
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Foreign News Notes. 


Special Correspondence. 

Lonpon, Feb. 25.—The Napier firm is al- 
ready at work building a new car for 
Arthur MacDonald to drive next year at 
the Florida races. It will be faster than the 
one he was so successful with in the recent 
events. At a dinner given him in London in 
honor of his good driving in the United 
States, Mr. MacDonald caused much amuse- 
ment by relating how, early on the first 
racing day, Mr. Lewis, who acted as mech- 
anician, went down to prepare the car, but 
as the care-taker had not been notified, some 
valuable time was lost by Mr. Lewis har- 
anguing the man from behind a stout tree, 
where he had fled to avoid two shots, which 
the guardian had fired at him as an inter- 
loper. Mr. MacDonald will represent his 
firm in the coming year in all larger motor- 
ing events on land and water. 

The French A. C. has had to extend the 
closing date for the British International 
Cup entries, as up to now the participation 
of British boats only is assured. 

The Austrian A. C. is about to arrange a 
reliability trial from Vienna to Berlin in 
May, and the German A. C, has most read- 
ily volunteered its asistance and support as 
far as its jurisdiction is concerned. The 
event will be open to private owners as well 
as trade members and a large entry is ex- 
pected. The judging will be based on the 
point system and the regulations govern- 
ing the ride are expected very shortly. A 
large féte in Berlin will wind up the event. 

Apropos of the International Motor Show 
at Buda Pesth in May, the Hungarian A. C. 
has set up a program of racing and tour- 
ing events which promises very good sport. 
A mile and kilometer race, a hill climb 
and an excursion to Godoello, the hunting 
seat of the Austrian Emperor, figure in the 
list. 

PARIS BODY BUILDERS STRIKE. 
Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Feb. 24.—Most of the men engaged 
in the coach building and automobile body 
building works went out on strike this 
afternoon. The cause of the dispute is the 
refusal of the masters to receive a deputa- 
tion, several members of which are not at 
present employed in the body-building trade. 
The men demand the abolition of piece 
work, and an increase of wages as follows: 
Coach-builders, 18 cents an hour; smiths 
and carpenters, 20 cents, and painters 20, 16, 
and 14 cents an hour according to grade. 
They ask for the abolition of Sunday work, 
the institution of a ten-hour day, that all 
tools be supplied by the employers; that the 
workshops be made more hgyienic, and that 
trade union liberty be granted. 

All the factories were guarded to-day by 
odies of police, both mounted and on foot, 
ut no disturbances occurred. The employ- 
ers have not yet made any decision, but 
Mr. Kellner, the president of the Syndicate 
of Body Builders, has declared that the 
1meliorations asked for by the men exist in 
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nearly all the large shops, and that his so- 
ciety has never refused to receive a deputa- 
tion. The number of men, both union and 
non-union, employed in body-building in 
Paris is about 30,000. Owing to the ex- 
ceedingly busy season a continuation of the 
strike even for only a short length of time, 
would entail a considerable loss to the 
whole industry. 


DR. THOMAS'S NEW LOCOMOBILE 


One of the handsomest cars turned out 
by the Locomobile Co. of America, in the 
opinion of the builders, is the 40-45-horse- 
power side-entrance machine illustrated 
herewith, which was built to the order of 
Dr. H. E. Thomas, of Chicago, to whom it 
was recently delivered. The car is strik- 
ing in appearance, being finished in white 
enamel with black striping, upholstered in 
black and fitted with a black victoria top. 
Although the motor is rated regularly at 
40-45 horsepower, this particular engine, 
the manufacturers state, showed 59.3 horse- 
power when tested by the electrical appara- 


tus used for this work at the Locomobile 
plant. The car is of the regular Locomo- 
bile model, having four vertical cylinders 
of 5 inches bore and 6 inches stroke, me- 
chanically operated valves and make-and- 
break ignition, current being furnished by 
a magneto; the mechanical details through- 
out are of the standard Locomobile design. 
What She Got. 

“I was awfully disappointed on my birth- 
day.” 

“How so?” 

“IT wanted an auto and didn’t get it.” 

“Why didn’t you, give your husband a 
hint ?” 

“T did; but he didn’t understand it.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Yes; I told him I wanted something 
that traveled fast and that a woman could 
handle.” 


“Yes?” 
“And what do you think he gave me?” 
“Give it up.” 


“A ten-dollar bill.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

















SPECIALLY FINISHED LOCOMOBILE, WITH VICTORIA TOP, ORDERED BY DR. H. E THOMAS. 














































































THE AUTOMOBILE. 


American Mercedes Automobiles. 


HE American Mercedes cars, now in 
process of construction by the Daimler 
Manufacturing Company, of Steinway, L. L., 
represent the most ambitious attempt that 
has been made in the United States to 
bring out an exact replica of a foreign car 
not built from foreign designs, but of 
American material throughout; nor yet a 
car of foreign design with domestic im- 
provements. The American Mercedes will 
be, according to the manufacturers, sim- 
ilar to the German product in every re- 
spect; for though much of the nuaterial 
will be of American origin, it will liave to 
pass the same chemical and physical tests 
as the material put into the Unterturk- 
heim machines, and such metal as cannot 
be secured here will be imported from the 
manufacturers who supply the parent con- 
cern. Among the parts so obtained will be 
a number of forgings made from the Ger- 
man company’s own dies, most of these 
parts being made outside the Daimler plant, 
including springs, connecting rods, crank- 
shafts, gear shafts, clutches, transmission 
gears, differential shafts, axles and steer- 
ing knuckles. 

Parts imported in a forged state will be 
subjected to no heat treatment here except- 
ing that necessary for annealing, case har- 
dening and tempering, and if the American 
workman can produce as good results in this 
direction as his Teutonic brother, there is 
no apparent reason why the finished parts 
should not be equal in every way to the 
foreign-made stock. 

The reason for the extreme care exer- 
cised in the selection of steel for the vital 
parts of the car will be appreciated upon 
noticing the small diameter of the differen- 
tial shaft in the engraving showing the 
transmission gearing exposed. Upon this 
slim looking rod of steel devolves the duty 
of transmitting the entire power of the 
motor to the rear wheels, each end of the 
shaft carrying a sprocket and driving by 
side chains to sprockets on the rear wheels. 
The employment of such a steel opens up 
wide possibilities in the lightening of many 
parts, including the conuecting rods of the 
motor and the crank shaft. It is of course 
a simple matter to secure equal strength 
by the use of a larger quantity of inferior 
material, but at the expense of increased 
weight throughout, greater vibration in the 
motor and a heavier appearance. 

Working with the co-operation of the 
parent concern, the American company ob- 
tains the benefit of advance information 
regarding changes in construction or con- 
structive methods, as well as the shop kinks 
and processes which are of so much impor- 
tance in turning out work of this kind. 
Free access to the information possessed by 
the German builders must go 4 long way 
toward solving the problems that confront 
the manufacturer of such a highly special- 
ized product. 


The appearance of the motor, as well as 
the arrangement of the exterior parts, may 
be gathered from an inspection of the en- 
gravings, showing both sides of the engine. 
Cylinder heads, valve housings and water 
jackets are cast integral; the shortness of 
the water jackets, in comparison with the 
length of the cylinders, is noticeable. On 
the left hand side are located the inlet 
valves, a single housing containing the 
valves of each pair of cylinders and one 
pipe supplying gas to each pair of valves 
The carbureter being hung as close as pos- 
sible to the engine supply pipes, the distance 
traveled by the gas is brought down to a 
minimum, . 

The valve chamber covers are held in 
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shaft running along the upper part of the 
crank case, entirely exposed; in order that 
accidental reversal of the direction of ro- 
tation of the motor may do no harm, the 
cams are beveled on the reverse faces. Any 
cylinder may be cut out separately for the 
purpose of testing the ignition. Current is 
supplied by a Simms-Bosch low tension 
magneto on the other side of the crank case. 

On the opposite or exhaust side of the 
engine the same arrangement of valves, 
springs, guides and cam-shaft is seen, and 
the exhaust piping, like the supply piping, 
is short and direct. The most interesting 
feature of the right hand side of the engine 
is the arrangement of the magneto and the 
centrifugal circulating pump, which are 
mounted on a common shaft with a fiber 
pinion between them, driven by a fiber gear 
mounted on the exhaust cam-shaft midway 

















EXHAUST SIDE OF MERCEDES ENGINE, SHOWING MAGNETO AND PUMP 


place by the now familiar yoke-and-stud 
arrangement, while access to the water 
jackets and cylinders is obtained by means 
of openings through the cylinder heads, 
closed by plates which carry compression 
relief cocks. A feature that will be ob- 
served is the extreme length of the guides 
through which the valve-rods pass. Valve- 
springs are large and cylindrical. Wide 
fiber gears operate the valve-operating shaft, 
which, with its cams, is made in a single 
piece milled out of a solid steel forging. 
Nickel steel valves are used, this material 
being favored, it is said, on account of its 
low co-efficient of expansion and its heat- 
resisting qualities. 

The ignition apparatus, of the make-and- 
break type, is operated by a separate cam- 





between the two pairs of cylinders. A pipe 
rises from the pump to a point just above 
the cylinders and half way between them; 
and there connects with the T-pipe which 
conveys the cooling water to the jackets. 
The circuit of the water is completed by a 
pair of pipes rising from the tops of the 
water jackets to the left of the inlet pipes, 
through which connection is made with the 
radiator—a square-tube cooler, with the 
walls of the tubing of extreme thinness. An 
interesting refinement is the carrying of the 
starting crank in a bearing of its own, 
formed on an extension of the crank case, 
thus ensuring its alignment with the crank- 
shaft. 

Coming now to the inside of the motor— 
the region not readily seen, but where the 
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INLET SIDE OF MERCEDES ENGINE, SHOWING FLY-WHEEL WITH VANES. 


actual work is done—the cylinders have a 
bore of 120 mm. and a stroke of 150 mm. 
Pistons are long but machined down to ex- 
treme lightness, and are fitted with four 
separate rings each. Wrist-pins are of 
hardened steel, bored out; and connecting 
rods of I-section steel. Three bearings 
carry the crank-shaft—one at each end of 
the crank case and one in the center. This 
arrangement is clearly shown in the engrav- 
ing of the lower half of the crank case, 
which also shows the arrangement of the 
cranks and of the starting-handle bearing. 
Oil is kept from collecting in one end of the 
case by the central partition. 

Exhaust pressure is employed to feed lu- 
bricating oil to the cylinders and crank- 
shaft bearings through a sight-feed on the 
dashboard, the supply being carried in a 
large tank under the frame on the right 
hand side of the car, from which it must 
be lifted and forced through the sight feeds. 


Oil may also be forced direct into the crank 
case by an auxiliary hand pump, when in- 
dicators show when the proper level has 
been reached. Splash lubricates the crank 
pins and the cam-shaft bearings. 

The clutch consists of a helical spring of 
flat steel, tightened on a drum by the pres- 
sure of a separate coil spring, acting through 
an arrangement of cone and lever and con- 
trolled by the usual pedal. There is no end 
thrust when the clutch is engaged. The 
clutch is enclosed in the hub of the fly- 
wheel, which is enlarged for this purpose, 
and oil is fed to the metal-to-metal sur- 
faces. In addition to the fact that there are 
no leathers to wear out and give trouble, 
this clutch is said to give a smoother and 
no less positive engagement than the leather 
faced cone. Adjustment is provided for 
taking up wear. 

An aluminum alloy, the same as used in 
the crank case, is used in the transmission 
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Here the well-known Mercedes 
ball bearings come into use, all the gear 
shafts and the differential shaft running in 
these bearings. A selective gear-shifting 
lever moves the gears in pairs, and by 
means of an interlocking device, shifting 
of the wrong succession of gears is made 
impossible. 


gear case. 


which 
was formerly brought into position by an 


The reversing pinion, 
eccentric shaft, is in the new gear slid into 
engagement. All gears are case-hardened 
and ate made separately and bolted into 
place, so that renewals will not be as ex- 
pensive as with gears cut from solid forg- 
ings. The teeth are somewhat short in pro- 
portion to their thickness, to give additional 
strength. 

The balls in this year’s bearings are sep- 
arated by short helical springs and oil- 
carrying felt pads, this arrangement render- 
ing their operation entirely silent, besides 
providing efficient lubrication. Oil from the 
crank case is prevented from reaching the 
balls, as it is apt to contain particles of 
metal, and vaseline is packed into the ball 
races. Ball bearings of the same type are 
applied to the road wheels, and are also 
packed with vaseline. 


A metal-to-metal double-acting band-and- 
drum brake is placed on the differential 
shaft, as the engraving shows, and may be 
cooled by a water drip if desired. In ad- 
dition, there is a smaller brake drum on 
the front end of the second gear shaft, op- 
erated by a pedal. As this brake operates 
through the reverse sides of the bevel gear 
teeth, no wear is occasioned to the driving 
faces of the teeth by its use. Both these 
brakes interlock with the clutch; but the 
emergency hub brakes, of the expanding 
ring type, do not interlock, the reason given 
being that, with this arrangement, the motor 
can be used as a brake in descending long 
hills, which*would not be possible if it inter- 
locked with the clutch. 

The axles in the American Mercedes cart 
are exact duplicates of the axles in the 
German machine; but as it is frequently 
desirable in this country to provide more 
road clearance than is necessary for the 
fine roads of Europe, special dies have been 

















BASE AND TOP OF CRANK CASE OF AMERICAN MERCEDES, WITH THE CRANK SHAFT IN POSITION. 
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made, and axles can be furnished giving a 
road clearance of 230 mm., an increase of 
42 mm. over the original. In making the 
new axles the work is done by the same 
concern and the same material is used. 

Screw and nut steering gear is fitted, 
being considered less subject to wear than 
the worm and gear arrangement. 

The following figures will be of interest: 
Wheel base, 3.05 meters; front tires, 910 by 
100 mm.; rear tires, 920 by 120 mm. (Con- 
tinental tires on imported rims); front 
springs, 900 mm. long; rear springs, 1,400 
mm. long; gasoline capacity, 90 liters, or 
about 23 gallons; circulating system holds 
about 3 gallons of water; lubricating oil 
tank, 2 1-2 gallons; Brampton chains are 
fitted. The motor, complete with fly-wheel, 
starting crank, magneto, pump and piping, 
weighs 580 pounds. Differential, differential 
shaft, large bevel gear, ball bearings and 
brake drum weigh 62 pounds; this does not 
include the sprockets on the differential 
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Power Boats in China. 


There is an excellent opening for power 
boats in China, which is a network of ca- 
nals and rivers upon which motor boats, es- 
pecially boats of light draught capacity, can 
be operated. Within the past few years the 
accepted mode of travel has been by house- 
boat, towed by a steam launch. Where the 
regular lines of steam launches do not run, 
the old-time houseboat with a yuloh or scull 
is employed. These boats are very slow, 
and grow more and more unpopular. It will 
be many years before this travel is displaced 
by railroads, and in the meanwhile there is 
a growing favor for power boats, both for 
the private ownership of those who are 
compelled to go about considerably in China 
and for a more or less public service. 

The motor boat, as it is now made in the 
United States, is practically unknown in 
China, writes United States Consul Ander- 
son, to the State Department, from Hang- 
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are motor boats within their reach. It is 
quite possible that a strong advertising cam- 
paign, even in English, would result in a 
good start for a motor-boat boom, and 
catalogues in Chinese would undoubtedly be 
effective. But the real need is personal 
representation and hard work for a while. 

At present Pacific freight rates are unfa- 
vorable to motor boats. During the past 
summer the rates charged were about two 
and one-half times the rates charged for 
household goods. As yet there have been 
few shipments around by the Atlantic. At 
present the tendency is to buy Pacific coast 
goods as far as possible, because of the 
rates, but the Pacific coast manufacturers 
have not been making motors and machines 
of the grades and at the prices which will 
reach the bulk of the trade in the Far East. 
The more popular sized and medium to 
cheap grades of boats made in the Eastern 
states are what are required in China. 

As a rule the Chinese are good boat build- 
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shaft. With tanks empty, the chassis weighs 
a little less than 2,000 pounds. 

The standard body is patterned after the 
Unterturkheim model used on the German 
Mercedes cars, and has side entrances, low 
seat-backs and individual front seats. Spe- 
cial bodies are furnished on order. Cars 
when sold will be equipped with all neces- 
sary tools, including tire repair outfit; horn; 
pair of oil side lights; pair of gas head- 
lights; and one oil tail light, all lamps being 
of American make to be selected by the 
purchaser; an extra pair of sprockets for 
the differential shaft, of any desired size, so 
that a change of gearing may be had; and 
an assortment of spare parts, among these 
being chain links, valve springs, 
springs, electrodes and piston rings. 


igniter 


When any part of the machinery of the 
automobile makes an unusual noise it is 
because an unusual, and therefore abnor- 
mal, condition exists, and it should be at- 
tended to at once. The trouble is almost 
sure to get worse if neglected, and may 
result in damage that will be costly to re- 
pair. 


chau. In Shanghai and other prominent 
trading points on the coast there are a num- 
ber of modern small launches, but the 
great interior is practically untouched. 
The Chinese people who have sufficient 
means to buy such things are turning more 
and more in the direction of modern western 
inventions, and I have no doubt that a con- 
sistent and persistent campaign in behalf of 
American motor boats, of cheap and sub- 
stantial grades, would result in building up 
a great and permanent business. The need 
of motor boats is here, and the Chinese and 
foreigners domiciled here are appreciating 
the need. So far there has been little done 
to meet it. There is an agency for one line 
of American launches in Shanghai, and sev- 
eral other firms there have a working ar- 
rangement with concerns in the United 
States for the sale of boats, but the business 
is not pushed, and there will probably be 
little change in the situation until the manu- 
facturers of the United States go at the 
matter systematically and with energy. The 
boats sold in Shanghai are usually of high 
grade and high prices, and most people of 
moderate means do not realize that there 
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ers when they have good models to work 
from, and it would be practicable for Amer- 
ican boat builders to ship boat machinery 
here and have the hulls made in China. It 
will be a long time before the natives will 
be making boat-propelling machinery of the 
modern sort, but it will be a very short 
time until they make as good hulls as are 
made elsewhere. In Shanghai the other day 
I saw a Chinese carpenter and furniture 
maker making a hull from the model of one 
of the American boats sold there. He was 
making a very creditable boat. The ma- 
chinery was to come from the United States. 
With a little instruction and practice these 
carpenters will turn out good boats at fig- 
ures which will make American prices look 
exceedingly high. Chinese labor is so cheap 
that in a product like a boat hull, in which 
the chief cost is the labor expended upon it, 
China has an advantage which is over- 
whelming, other things being equal. Of 
course many people appreciate the advan- 
tages of having a boat completely built by 
experts in the United States. American 
manufacturers ought to be able to meet the 
requirements of this trade in either line. 
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Suggestions to the Inexperienced.— XII.* 


Different Classes of Brakes and Their Action Described—How 
Strains Are Counteracted— Accepted Forms of Springs. 


Ae brakes may be classified 
in several ways, according to their 
construction and mode of action. The leath- 
er-lined band tightened on a metal rum is 
a common type. The best leather for this 
purpose is the mineral tanned, which does 
not burn under the heat of friction. For the 
leather, blocks of wood, or “camels-hair” 
fiber, or sometimes other materials, are often 
substituted. The rubbing surfaces may be 
wholly of metal, in which case the drum 
is usually cast iron or steel, and the shoe is 
bronze or cast iron. Sometimes the shoe 
acts on the outside of the drum; sometimes 
it has the form of an expanding ring acting 
inside the drum, and of late several makers 
have caused internal and external shoes, 
separately actuated, to grip the same drum. 

Brakes may also be classed according to 
their design, as single-acting and double- 
acting brakes. Single-acting brakes have 
the general form of a band wrapping around 
a drum and fixed at one end. The fric- 
tion between the band and the drum, when 
the latter turns in the direction of the pull 
applied to the free end of the band, tends te 
wind the band tighter; whereas, if the drum 
.turns in the opposite sense, it tends to un- 
wind the band. The double-acting brake 
has, sometimes a band, sometimes a pair of 
metal shoes, supported so as to render both 
ends free to be tightened at once, Thus 
the drum always tends to wind up one end. 
Obviously this brake will not grip as power- 
fully for a given pull exerted as the single- 
acting brake, since the more effective band 
wraps only half as far around the drum; 
but in case metal shoes are employed, the 
necessary movement of the shoes may be so 
much smaller that the difference can be 
made up by the greater leverage possible 
at the pedal or band lever. Practically, 
however, as will be noted later, the double- 
acting brake is not required to be as power- 
ful as the single-acting. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 shown two forths 
of metal-to-metal double-acting brakes, one 
with outside, the other with inside, shoes. 
It will be noticed that the shoes in both 
illustrations are so supported that when re- 
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leased they will not rest or “drag” on the 
drum. This is a point less generally at- 
tended to a year or two ago than it is now. 
There are several requirements which must 
be filled by a satisfactory braking system. 
The driver must be able to stop the car as 
quickly as possible short of locking the 
wheels on dry pavement; the brakes must 
hold the car on any hill, going up or down; 
going down, the brakes must not heat too 
readily; the adjustment should be simple 
and reliable, and should not require too 
frequent attention, and the breaking of a 
shaft or chain should not render the brakes 
useless. 

If the car has but one brake, or a pair of 
hub or axle brakes simultaneously oper- 


The emergency brake, on the contrary, 
must be powerful enough to stop the car 
as quickly as possible, and it must act di- 
rectly on the wheels themselves, so that a 
breakage in shaft, gears or chain will not 
render it ineffective. Consequently the 
emergency brake drums are always bolted 
to the rear wheel spokes, or fixed to or 
integral with the hubs. To prevent over- 
heating on long down grades, many foreign 
cars have the countershaft brake drums 
made with inner flanges at the rims, so that 
a small stream of water may be directed 
into them, and by its conversion into steam 
absorb the heat as fast as generated. 

The effect on the springs, axle, and the 
like, of a sharp application of the brakes 
will vary notably according to the type of 
brake, a fact which occasionally seems to 
be insufficiently recognized. When a brake 
is applied on a cross countershaft, driving 
the rear wheels through separate chains, the 
braking effort acts through the chains, and 








ated, that brake or pair of brakes must com- 
bine in itself all the above features. If it 
has two, or—as in some very powerful .ma- 
chines—three separate ways of braking, it 
is convenient to divide the requirements 
somewhat. Thus, the service or pedal brake 
of the “pedal-control system” is generally 
of moderate size and power, so that it will 
not check the speed too abruptly; it has 
metal-to-metal rubbing surfaces, so that, 
although the brake most frequently used, it 
does not wear rapidly; and it is “double- 
acting,” so that it will hold the car against 
backward as well as forward motion. Since 
the backward motion is seldom used, and 
never for more than a few moments at a 
time, a powerful brake is not required; its 
chief use being when maneuvering in the 
stable and to hold the car on a hill. On ac- 
count of the moderate force of this brake, 
it can safely act through the chains or pro- 
peller shaft. 





FIG. 1. DOUBLE-ACTING EXTERNAL BRAKE. FIG. 2. INTERNAL EXPANDING BRAKE. 


FIG. 4. WELL-KNOWNSFORM OF SIDE SPRING FOR RUNABOUT. 





is sustained by the radius or distance rods 
on each side. The application of any brake 
on the rear wheels themselves results in a 
tendency to drag the brake shoe support 
around with the wheels. If the shoe is sup- 
ported on the axle, the axle tends to rotate 
with the wheels, and this tendency is usually 
resisted only by the side springs, which in 
an extreme case might bend under the 
strain. 


Many shaft drive cars have rear axles 
steadied, against both the tendency of the 
driving force to rotate the axle backward 
and the tendency of the brakes to rotate it 
forward, by means of tubes or stay rods ex- 
tending forward from the axle gear case 
to a cross member of the frame, and there 
pivoted. 

Another method is to support the drag 
of the brake shoes, not at the rear axle, but 
by tension rods similar to the distance rods, 
whose front ends pivot near the latter. This 
relieves the axle of all tendency to twist, 
since only a flexible support is needed from 
the axle to the shoe to prevent the latter 
from rubbing when released. 


Forms oF Front AND REAR SPRINGS. 


On the subject of springs, it is perhaps 
sufficient to say that the nearly flat semi- 
elliptic side spring has been accepted by 
almost every builder a3 the proper thing 
for a touring car. In cars with side-chain 
drive, the pull of the chains is sustained 
by distance rods, adjustable for stretch of 
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the chain, and with ends pivoted to the axle 
and to fixed points on the frame, as near 
to the countershaft bearings as possible, so 
that up or down movement of the axle will 
not affect the chain tension Soth ends of 
the springs are then attached to links or 
“shackles,” which give the springs free play 
whatever the adjustment of the distance 
rods 

When there is no chain pull to be re 
sisted, the front ends of the rear springs are 
generally fixed directly to the brackets. The 
fore-and-aft component of a road shock, like 
striking a stone, is then borne by the front 
half of the spring in tension. Occasionally 
a “platform” rear spring is found, the rear 
ends of the springs linking to the down 
wardly bent ends of a cross spring under 
the back of the frame. ‘This gives greater 
flexibility and ease of riding, but by some 
it is thought to sacrifice stability. 

The front springs are always made as flat 
as possible, so that when they straighten 
out under compression they will not dis 
turb the connections of the steering gear. 
Usually they are pinned at their front ends 
to the spring hangers, and their rear ends 
are in shackles; but in two or three makes 
of cars this arrangement is reversed, it being 
thought that the- steering connections are 
then less affected. This, of course, in- 
volves sustaining a road shock by fore-and- 
aft compression of the rear ends of the 
springs, which might conceivably buckle. 

A front spring arrangement’ which, 
though not much used, appears to be very 
successful on rough roads, when the speeds 
are not too high, is that shown in detail in 
Fig. 3. 
single strong transverse spring is used, at 


Instead of two side springs, a 


tached rigidly to the frame in the middle, 
and with downwardly-bent ends attaching 
to shackles on the axle. Fore-and-aft road 
shocks are sustained by tubular radius rods 
extending back from the axle to the frame. 
This arrangement renders the front axle 
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CROSSLEY 22-HORSEPOWER TOURING CAR, 


more independent of the rest of the ma- 
chine, as regards vertical oscillations, than 
when side springs are used; and, of course, 
the frame suffers less racking. It is in 
effect a compromise between an out-and-out 
three-point support system, which is hardly 
stable enough in front, and the usual four- 
point. 

The runabout may have a spring arrange- 
ment duplicating that of the touring car; or, 
to save length, it may have full elliptic 
springs in the rear at least; or, it may have 
side springs of the form shown in Fig. 4. 

The last-named style of spring is only 
suited to moderate speeds, but it is inex- 
pensive, and it permits a short and simple 
frame to be used, for which reasons it is 
well adapted to small cars. If cars with 
this type of spring have rear hub brakes, it 
is necessary to relieve the springs of the 
duty of withstanding the twist of the axle 
when the brakes are applied. 

(To be continued.) 





FIG, 3.—-TRANSVERSE FRONT SPRING CONSTRUCTION ON PACKARD CAR, 


EXHIBITED AT RECENT OLYMYIA SHOW 
The British Crossley Car. 


The Crossley car, a machine built in Eng- 
land and used there to a considerable extent, 
was exhibited at the present Olympia auto- 
mobile show in London by Charles Jarrott 
& Letts, who are also the British agents for 
the Oldsmobile and De Dietrich cars. The 
Crossley embodies no very special features, 
but is a substantial car, built on accepted 
engineering lines. Probably the most notice- 
able point, at first glance, is the low hang 
of the body, bringing the center of gravity 
so low that great stability is secured. 

The motor has four vertical cylinders, 
cast in pairs, and is rated at 22 horsepower 
at 800 revolutions a minute. Mechanically 
operated valves are fitted. Ignition is by 
low tension magneto, driven by enclosed 
gears and running on ball bearings, Air 
admission to the carbureter is automatically 
regulated by the suction of the motor; the 
carbureter is heated by a water jacket piped 
to the cooling system. Ring oilers are fitted 
on the main bearings, and oil is forced from 
the oil tank attached to the frame, through 


-a sight-feed on the dashboard by pressure 


from the engine exhaust. 


Clash gears give four speeds forward, 
with direct drive on the high gear, and the 
rear wheels are driven from a countershaft 
by side chains. A metal-to-metal clutch is 
used—a type that is steadily gaining favot. 
The road wheels are 36 inches in diameter. 
A peculiarity of the rear wheels is that they 
are fitted with auxiliary stiffening rims 
which are said to add considerably to their 
rigidity and durability. 

The Crossley car is built with open side- 
entrance or rear door body, landaulet or any 
other style of carriage body the purchaset 
may desire. The Crossley Brothers are the 
builders. 





King Alphonso of Spain, who recently 
met with a slight accident while automobil- 
ing, has accepted the honorary presidency 
of the Automobile Club of Andalusia. 
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Patents | 


Kerosene Burner. 








No. 781,922.—E. Thomson, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

A burner designed to overcome the back- 
firing stated by the inventor to be the prin- 
cipal difficulty with kerosene burners. This 
is accomplished by the simple device of sub- 
jecting the vaporized fuel to no preliminary 
mixing with air, as in the ordinary burner; 
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THOMSON KEROSENE BURNER. 


but, instead, discharging it from the nozzle 
at once into a mixing tube 5 large enough 
to permit immediate combustion, as the 
drawing shows. From the mixing tube the 
flame enters a combustion chamber /, of fire 
brick or similar material, designed to be 
kept interiorly at a red heat by the flame, 
and covered by a numerously-perforated dis- 
tributing cap 3, through which the hot prod- 
ucts of combustion, and flame, if any, pass 
upward to the boiler. The vaporizer is 
omitted. 


Gear Shaft Lubrication. 
No. 781,307.—C. Schmidt, of Detroit, Mich. 
A grease cup on the end of each gear 
shaft feeds into a hole drilled clear through 
the shaft, but plugged at its further end, and 
communicating with branch holes leading 
out to the several shaft bearings. 


Clutch. 
No. 781,065.—E. R. Hewitt, of New York. 
This may be described as a double toggle 
clutch, in which the straightening of one set 
of toggles acts to straighten a second set, 





+ 
HEWITT DOUBLE TOGGLE CLUTCH. 


which latter acts on the clutch shoes. The 
object of the apparent complication appears 
to be to facilitate adjustment, by enabling 
the first set of links to be longer than would 
otherwise be possible, and to permit greater 
freedom of equalization between the several 
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shoes—preferably three—of the clutch. The 
clutch shoes 4 are guided by the rigid arms 
7, through which the power is transmitted. 
The adjustable radial spreaders 17 are actu- 
ated by the sleeve 78, and at their free ends 
they pivot on pins 79 in the yokes ro. Each 
of these yokes has two holes in which swivel 
the cylindrical nuts 14, which hold the sec- 
ondary spreaders or toggles 9 9, by which 
the shoes 4 are expanded. 


Bonnet Design. 

No. 781,116.—J. Wilkinson, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

The bonnet design ofthe Franklin run- 
about. It is hinged at the front, instead of 
at the back, as usual, but is so arranged as 
to give very easy access to the engine when 
raised. 


Brake and Clutch Connection. 
No. 781,789.—C. Schmidt, of Detroit, Mich. 
The device used in the Packard car. The 
internal clutch ring is expanded by the rack 
f, pinion e, and double screw and bell-crank 
mechanism shown. The spring /, acting on 
the rack, engages the clutch after the man- 
ner of the ordinary cone clutch, and pres- 
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portion a lubricating oil tank and magneto, 
both separated, of course, from the interior 
of the crankcase proper. 
Steering Gear. 
No. 781,238.—C. Smith, of Topeka, Kan. 
A special design of worm gear, having an 
internal worm segment with the steering 
column shaft / passing slantwise through it, 





SMITH WORM GEAR STEERING MECHANISM. 


The elliptical form of this shaft 
section in one view is due to that slant. 


as shown. 


Oiling Device. 
No. 781,666.—E. R. Hewitt, of New York. 


A device for carrying oil into planetary 
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SCHMIDT BRAKE AND CLUTCH CONNECTION, 


sure on the foot lever F releases it. Con- 
nected to the shaft of the latter is an arm O, 
which is pushed up by a roller on the lower 
arm of the bell-crank shown, whose upper 
arm is connected by a tension rod to the 
brake mechanism. Thus application of the 
brake releases the clutch. 


Electric Vehicle Control. 
No. 781,209.—F. Porsche and L. Lohner, 
of Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 
The Lohner-Porsche system of control by 
commutating both the battery groups and 
the motor winding. 


Operating Mechanism. 
No. 781,0690.—E. R. Hewitt, of New York. 
A simple and compact arrangement for 
operating the high-speed clutch and one of 
the friction bands—brake or slow-speed—of 
a planetary gear mechanism by forward and 
back movements of one hand lever. 


Engine Crank Case. 
No. 781,064.—E. R. Hewitt, of New York. 
A crankcase for a single-cylinder hori- 
zontal engine, designed to house in its upper 


gears or other mechanism on the crankshaft, 
but difficult to oil. It consists of a scoop i 
attached to one of the cranks or counter- 
weights, which dips into the oil in the bot- 

















HEWITT OILING DEVICE. 


tom of the crank case, and from which an 
orl duct leads to the part to be oiled. A 
check valve j retains the oil picked up by 
the scoop, so that it will not be thrown out 
by centrifugal force during the remainder 
of the revolution. 
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New probably, the Automo- 
Home. bile Club of America will 


occupy a building of its own in New York 
which will be a fitting home for the premier 
club of the United States. The French, 
British and German clubs already occupy 
establishments of their own in Paris, Lon- 
don and Berlin, respectively, and it is proper 
that the representative club on this conti- 
nent should have a home of its own, ade- 
quate to its individual needs and a center of 
influence that will have far-reaching effects 
on automobilism in this country. 

In the creation of a national headquarters 
the club has an advantage over the great 
representative foreign clubs in that the site 
has been selected and the plans for the pro- 
posed building drawn free from the limita- 
tions of place and structure which have 
hampered the foreign clubs. They occupy 
which were not originally de- 
signed for automobile uses, and while those 
buildings have many really desirable fea- 
tures, they are not as well suited to auto- 
mobile club purposes as a building so de- 
signed and equipped must be. 

From a public viewpoint, the site selected 
for the new clubhouse in New York is in- 
ferior to those occupied by clubs in the 
foreign cities mentioned. Circumstances 
alter cases, however, and the special condi- 
tions attending the selection of the European 


buildings 
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club houses did not exist here at all. The 
committee entrusted with the very responsi- 
ble task of selection of a site soon found, 
on investigation of various properties in the 
market, that a location on one of the main 
avenues was a financial impossibility. 
Though the club includes many of the 
wealthiest and most influential men in the 
country, its organized resources are not in- 
exhaustible. In this fact of wealthy mem- 
bership, we understand, lay one of the chief 
difficulties of making a selection. The fact 
that the club intended to build had been 
widely announced, and property owners 
were on the alert, with the result that the 
prices asked for some desirable parcels were 
quite exorbitant. 

While not on a main thoroughfare, the 
new clubhouse will be situated close to what 
is rapidly becoming the automobile trade 
district in New York, and at a convenient 
distance from Central Park and the great 
arteries of travel leading northward out of 
the city. Whatever drawback there may be 
in the location from a public viewpoint 
ought to be more than compensated for by 
the splendid facilities for the enjoyment 
of automobiling which the new building will 
afford. These will benefit not only the 
membership, but all automobilists in a va- 
riety of ways, not the least of which will 
be the setting of an example in garage 
management which will compel the owners 
of private garages to imitation, to the great 
and lasting good of the sport and industry. 

Attractive as the new house will be, it 
will doubtless bring together the member- 
ship in much closer union than is possible 
in the present cramped quarters, and will 
thus soon create a unanimity and interest 
in effort for all that is best in automobilism 
that will have wide-reaching effects. 


* , 


A sequel to the disgusting 


Sequel to f 
Florida mismanagement of the Flor- 
Fiasco ida tournament, which it re- 


quired no prophetic powers to foresee, is the 
belittling of American methods abroad, 
where, in automobiling especially, anything 
detrimental to American interests is re- 
ceived with much joy. Mr. ArtHur Mac- 
DONALD, upon his arrival home from par- 
ticipation in the Florida races, was inter- 
viewed by several papers, among them by 
one British contemporary which has a con- 
siderable circulation. The query was put 
to him: “What do you think of the Amer- 
ican method of running speed trials?” 

“Well, in many respects there is need for 
considerable improvement,” he replied. “I 
could mention several glaring examples of 
laxity, but my chief complaint is that they 
did not keep to their time table. For in- 
stance, if a car was not ready, the com- 
mittee would wait until it was, notwith- 
standing the inconvenience this delay might 
cause to other competitors. On two occa- 
sions, too, cars were down on the pro- 
gram at 7 a. m. but the officials did not 
turn up until about 9 o'clock.” 
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Then, with that little touch of modesty 
for which the Englishman is famous, he 
adds: “You can imagine what would hap- 
pen if such management was allowed to 
prevail over here.” 

It probably never occurred to those of- 
ficials at Florida, who either didn’t know 
their duties, or, knowing, didn’t care, that 
above and beyond the injustice to the spec- 
tators present which mismanagement oc- 
casioned, they were discrediting the entire 
sport in America. Privileges to wear cap 
and badge and walk about on the sands they 
were willing to assume, but responsibilities 
—none. 

In any international event, the individual, 
whether singly or in multiple, stands for 
the nation. It was always so and ever will 
be. The man in the street is not going to 
draw any fine distinctions about where the 
responsibilities really lie, Attributing to the 
sportsmen of the nation the good sense to 
appoint representative and competent men 
in race management, he measures the ca- 
pacity or intention of the entire nation by 
the acts of the few. 

The fact is that the “method” of doing 
things on this side has nothing in common 
with the “American method” referred to 
by Mr. MAcponaLp after his experience at 
Ormond beach. He is undoubtedly sin- 
cere in his belief, however, and he will 
certainly have thousands of hearers who 
will share the same views. 


* 


In connection with the Florida fiasco an 
esteemed New York contemporary, in edi- 
torial comment in its current issue, has the 
following in print: 

“The chief reason why the seemingly in- 
capable A. A. A. has continued its existence 
is because of its being the only racing au- 
thority in this country recognized abroad. 
The reason for its being this is because the 
organization is a mere nominality behind 
which sits the Automobile Club of America 
in absolute control.” 

Our contemporary has certainly been 
strangely misinformed. As a matter of fact, 
the American Automobile Association, fa- 
miliarly known as the A. A. A., has not the 
slightest recognition abroad as a racing 
authority, or any other sort of an authority. 
The only organization really known abroad 
and recognized officially and unofficially is 
the Automobile Club of America. Its in- 
troductions are honored by all the leading 
automobile clubs of Europe, and members 
presenting them are received abroad with 
distinguished courtesy and hospitality, as 
we know of our own knowledge. The ar- 
rangement is reciprocal, and foreign visitors 
to America who carry official introductions 
to the A. C. A. are sure of a most friendly 
reception. 

We believe also that our contemporary is 
seriously mistaken in supposing that A. C. 
A. influences dominate the A. A. A. If 
this were so, the presidency of the A. A. A. 
would hardly have gone to Boston within 
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the past few weeks. Even now there is 
much talk of loading the A. A. A. with a 
cargo of New England timber which would 
practically make Boston its home port. 

The mere suggestion, indeed, is an un- 
intentional libel on the Automobile Club of 
America, which has a fine and honorable 
record of contests to its credit. From its 
inception the A. C. A. has been fortunate 
in including in its membership men of in- 
fluence, brains and executive ability. They 
are not infallible, and it has made some 
mistakes; but its achievements have been so 
preponderatingly great, its influence for 
good on the sport and industry so vast, that 
it is a tower of strength in automobilism. 
In the light of recent events it is more than 
regrettable that the leadership and control 
of racing in this country has not remained 
in its hands, sectional prejudices to the 
contrary notwithstanding. A pioneer in the 
great movement, it has conducted contests 
in the face of public prejudice, and often 
halting trade support, ever in an admirable 
and dignified way. Compare, for example, 
its well-planned and law-respecting run to 
Boston and return with the helter-skelter 
reckless dash on St. Louis held under the 
auspices of the A. A. A. In our judgment 
the indictment of our contemporary will not 


stand. 
4 


A concern in Cairo, Egypt, is desirous of 
making arrangements with an American 
automobile manufacturer for the construc- 
tion of 150 or 200 cars of special design, 
specifications to be furnished by the Egyp- 
tian firm. Only moderate power and speed 
are required. We would be glad to re- 
ceive communications from manufacturers 
who desire to take the matter up, and will 
furnish further information on application. 








N.A.A.M. EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the N.A.A.M., held at the association 
headquarters, in New York, on March 8, 
officers for the current year were elected as 
follows: E, H. Cutler, president; George 
W. Bennett, first vice-president ; A. L. Pope, 
second vice-president; S. D. Waldron, 
treasurer, and Percy Owen, secretary. Ac- 
tion on show matters was deferred, pending 
the appointment of committees by the new 
president. Two new members were admit- 
ted—the Buick Motor Co., of Flint, Mich., 
and the Wayne Automobile Co., of Detroit. 
The proposition to hold a show of commer- 
cial vehicles and automobile parts was dis- 
cussed and decided adversely. More than 
$16,000 was turned over to the association 
from each of the big shows—New York and 
Chicago—according to the report of the 
treasurer. A report was made by Mr. Chap- 
man on the progress of the Brownlow good 
roads measure. 





John B. Herreshoff, famous as designer 
and builder of torpedo boats and racing 
yachts, is a recent addition to the ranks of 
automobilists, having purchased a Packard 
touring car. 
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PREPARING FOR 
THE BOSTON SHOW. 


Army of Workmen Arranging Booths and 
Decorations in Mechanics’ Hall for 
Automobile and Motor Boat Exhibi- 
tion—To be the Largest Local Show 
of the Winter. 


Special Correspondence. 

Boston, March 7.—Mechanics’ Hall, 
which next week is to house the largest 
combined automobile and power boat show 
ever held in this country, was opened to-day 
for the reception of exhibits, and all through 
the great buildings has begun the sound of 
hammers and the shouting of workmen 
which will hardly be stilled when, next Sat- 
urday evening, the public is admitted. The 
arrangements for the show have been as 
complete as is possible before the exhibits 
are actually on the ground, but there is an 
immense amount of work to do in bringing 
the automobiles and the power boats from 
the freight sheds and putting them in their 
places. 

The show is to be divided into five depart- 
ments, distinguished by the first five letters 
of the alphabet. This is largely for the con- 
venience of exhibitors. The whole main 
floor is to be devoted to automobiles, while 
in the basement will be the power boats, 
and in the galleries the accessories and 
sundries. The feature of the exhibition will 
be the grand hall, which has been carpeted 
with a uniform color and in which the signs 
are of uniform size and coloring. 

More than 300 manufacturers and agents 
of automobiles, auto boats and accessories 
and supplies are represented in the long list 
of exhibitors, making the Boston show the 
largest and most important, as well as the 
most artistic, local exhibition held this win- 
ter, ranking next only to the New York and 
Chicago shows. Following is a_ supple- 
mental list of the exhibitors who were not 
included in the list published last week: 


Adwear Auto Tire Sleeve Co., Boston. 

American Coil Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 

American Motor Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Badger & Sons Co., E. B., Boston. 

Binney, Arthur, Boston. 

Bohemian Hammock Co., Boston. 

Boston Gasolene Engine Co., Boston. 

Brooks Airless Tire Co., Detroit. 

Burgin, James G., Waltham, Mass. 

Carlyle & Johnson Co., Hartford. 

Constant Spark Plug Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Continental Engine Co., Chicago. 

Cooley Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Curtiss Company, New York. 

Davis, Frank E., Boston. 

Devoe-Reynolds Co., New York. 

Dowling & Maguire, Boston. 

Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Co., Torrington, N. Y. 

Emery, V. J., Wollaston, Mass. 

Erickson Electric Equipment Co., Boston. 

Estes, Jr., Dana, Boston. 

Flexible Metal Mfg. Co., 
Mass. 

Forbes, W. J., Boston. 

Fuller, A. H., Brockton, Mass. 


Geyer Reversing Propeller Co., W. E., 
Boston. 

Globe Optical Co., Boston. 

Godshalk Co., E. S., Philadelphia. 

Grey & Sons, Peter, Boston. 

Harris, C. E., Lowell, Mass. 

Hartford Suspension Co., New York. 

Herz & Co., New York. 

Hills, Jr., Horace B., Boston. 

Hollis, Park & Pollard, Boston. 

Homes Mfg. Co., New York. 


Ireson Leather & Export Co., Boston. 
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Kingston, R. L., New York. 

Kumbirger & Vreeland, New York. 

; -accoeanee Valveless Motor Co., Buf- 
alo, 

Lambert-Snyder Vibrator Co., New York. 

Leonard & Ellis, Boston. 

Lowe, Geo. H., Boston. 

Lunkhenheimer Company, Cincinnati. 

Maine Central Railroad, Portland, Me. 

Massachusetts Steel Casting Co., Boston. 

Masters, W. W., Boston. 

Michigan Motor Co., Grand Rapids. 

Mietz & Weiss, New York. 

More-Power Co., Lowell. 

Morgan & Wright, Chicago. 

Murray, P. A., Newton, Mass. 

Ofeldt & Sons, F. W., Brooklyn. 

Outing Boat Co., Chicago. 
. Parker Lock-Switch Co., 
~ Peerless Semi-Pneumatic Tire Co., Bos- 

* ton, 

Pneumatic Mfg. Co., New York. 

Rice, Jr., & Co., J. V., Bordentown, N. J. 

Samson Tire Co., New York. 

Sands & Co., A. B., New York. 

Scoville & Peck Co., New Haven. 

Shaw Propulsion Co., New York. 

Shepard, E. H., West Medford, Mass. 

Smith, Benj., Boston. 

Splitdorf, C. F., New York. 

Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Standard Wheel Co., Terre Haute, Igd. 

Swasey, Raymond & Paige, Boston. 

Toppan, A. W., Boston. 

Tower Co., A. J., Boston. 

Trebert Auto & Marine Motor Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Trenton Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, 


Newburgh, 


Valvoline Oil Co., Boston. 


Webb Company, New York. 
Wilson, H. K., New Bedford, Mass. 





F. A. LA ROCHE. 


F. A. La Roche, of’ New York, well- 
known among automobilists as a technical 
expert and president of the American Dar- 
racq Automobile Company, died on Satur- 
day, March 4, at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, where he had been suffering 
from cancer of the stomach and complica- 
tions for six weeks. He was forty-three 
years of age. The funeral took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 7, from the home 
of Mr. La Roche’s brother-in-law, G. W. W. 
Coonman, Jr., of Philadelphia, and was at- 
tended by a number of automobilists. 

Before entering the automobile field Mr: 
La Roche was well known as an electrician 
of ability. and an inventor. He became in- 
terested in automobiles in the early stages 
of their development, and had been promi- 
nently identified with the movement ever 
since, as a racing man, tourist, importer and 
club member, being one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Automobile Club of America. 

Probably the most widely known of Mr. 
La Roche’s exploits was his remarkable trip 
from New York to St. Louis and return in 
a Darracq car at the time of the St. Louis 
tour of the A. A. A., the round trip having 
been made in two weeks, with the engine 
running continuously and Mr. La Roche 
driving the greater part of the distance him- 
self. A short time before the Florida Beach 
races last January, and while preparing to 
participate in them, Mr. La Roche was 
seized with the illness that finally resulted 
in his death. 





The first automobile seen in Tullahoma, 
Tenn., has just arrived, and its appearance 
was a signal for much merriment for the 
people from the “stick timber.”—Nashville 
Banner. 
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Opening of Buffalo's Annual Show. 


Enthusiastic Crowds Fill Convention Hall—Floor Space Insufh- 
cient to Accommodate Exhibitors. 


Special Correspondence. 


UFFALO, March 6.—Success crowned 
the combined efforts of the Buffalo 
Automobile Trade Association and the Au- 
tomobile Club of Buffalo to make the Third 
Annual Automobile Show of Buffalo a mag- 
nificent affair. The show opened to-night 
in the Convention Hall with a wonderful 
array of exhibits and an immense throng in 
attendance. The weather was ideal and en- 
abled many of the Buffalo enthusiasts to 
drive in their machines to the spacious hall. 
The attendance for the first night was 
estimated in-the neighborhood of 5,000 peo- 
ple. The only difficulty encountered by the 
management was that the hall was not large 
enough to accommodate all who wished to 
exhibit. One large concern was unable to 
secure space. This firm was the White 
Sewing Machine Company, which is show- 
ing the well-known White steamers at its 
salesrooms, 727 Main street. 
Evectric Disptay DAzZzLine. 


The show was formally opened to the 
public at 8 o’clock to-night. As soon as‘the 
doors were opened, a large crowd, which 
had gathered outside long before the open- 
ing hour, poured into the hall, and people 
came and went until midnight. The interior 
of the building was beautifully decorated 
with bunting, intertwined with the Stars 
and Stripes. The electric display was sim- 
ply dazzling. Almost every automobile con- 
cern of note displayed an electrical sign or 
emblem which cast its brilliant rays from 
one end of the hall to the other, and each 
exhibitor vied with the other in trying to 
produce the most attractive effect. Every 
portion of the big hall was filled with ex- 
hibits. The main floor was packed with 
automobiles and motors, and the people had 
to wind their way in and out of a labyrinth 
of handsome machines. The crowd was so 
large that a detail of police was on hand to 
prevent injury to people. Taking this aus- 
picious opening night as a criterion of what 
is to happen during the remainder of the 
week, the third annual show of Buffalo will 
go down in history as one of the greatest of 
its kind ever held in this part of the country. 
The management feels proud of its success, 
and the show is a suitable and crowning 
reward for weeks of continuous work. 

Society turned out en masse on the open- 
ing evening. The feminine sex took great 
interest in the exhibits. There were women 
everywhere, with escorts and without. So 
far as the exhibits are concerned, while 
there is little new that will interest the 
manufacturer, there is much new to the 
buying public, and this is what the manu- 
facturers and agents wanted. Great enthu- 
siasm was shown by all who attended the 
show, and there was a great din throughout 
the evening, so much, in fact, that the 
Sixty-fifth Regiment Orchestra had much 
trouble trying to make itself heard. 

The Buffalo Gasoline Motor Company, of 
1280 Niagara street, is one of the new ex- 
hibitors, showing gas engines from two to 
forty horsepower. One of the features of 
this exhibit is a 2-horsepower motor said 
to be the smallest two-cylinder four cycle 
motor in the world. It has mechanically 
operated valves and is of steel a. 
Its total weight, including the fly-wheel, i 
only 135 pounds. The company also ex- 
hibited 40-horsepower motors, which are 
used in pleasure and business launches. 

J. J. Gibson, manager of the Buffalo 
Automobile Exchange, was busy telling his 


friends and patrons about a new exhibit of 
the Haynes-Apperson Company, which con- 
sists of a small tonneau car that has not 
been shown in public before. The car is 
fitted with a side entrance body, surrey type, 
and carries an 18-horsepower motor. 
CuHassis Attracts ATTENTION. 

Among the exhibits that attract most 
attention are the chassis, or vital organs, of 
the automobile. The Packard Motor Car 
Company shows a chassis of one of its big 
touring cars with all parts exposed and in 
operation, giving the people an idea of the 
interior workings of an automobile. The 
Ford machine was also shown in skeleton 
form. 

Wonder was expressed at the beautiful 
Pierce landaulet, which was exhibited by 
the George N. Pierce Company, of Buffalo. 
This vehicle is a huge affair, but is most 
artistically finished in black. 

The Thomas limousine 50-horsepower 
machine elicited much admiration from 
those present. It is a large car and can 
travel at a tremendous speed. The car is 
manufactured by the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company, of Buffalo. This company also 
shows a 40-horsepower chassis of the 
Thomas “Flyer.” 

VISITORS TO BE BANQUETED. 


The Automobile Club of Buffalo will give 
a banquet to the attending members of the 
New York State Automobile Association at 
the Iroquois Hotel, on Thursday evening at 
7 o'clock. 

On Thursday night the banquet of the 
Automobile Trade Dealers will take place 
in the banquet room of Convention Hall, 
after the close of the show. The entertain- 
ment committee has not only ordered an 
excellent menu, but has prepared a list of 
amusements, which includes athletic events. 

Many out-of-town automobile traveling 
representatives are in attendance, and they 
were amazed at the showing Buffalo has 
made. They claim that in point of beauty 
and excellence of features the local show 
excels that of Cleveland and Detroit and 
rivals that held in New York and Chicago. 

List oF EXHIBITORS. 

Following is the list of exhibitors: 

Auto Storage and Repair Co.; Maxwell 
cars. 

Buffalo Automobile Exchange; Haynes- 
Apperson and Northern. 


Brunn Carriage Co.; Stevens-Duryea. 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co.; gasoline 
motors. : 
Buffalo Electric Carriage Co.; electric 


vehicles. 

Badger Brass Co.; parts and accessories 

Cramer, J. A.; Ford, Premier and Mitch- 
ell. 

Centaur Motor Co.; Packard, Columbia, 
Franklin, Cadillac and Yale. 

Continental Tire Exhibit. 

Duquesne Construction Co.; Duquesnes. 

Diamond Rubber Co.; tires. 

Ephraim Brothers; accessories. 

Eigner, P. W.; Waverley and Eldridge. 

Fisk Rubber Co.; tires. 

Goodrich Co., B. F.; tires. 

Hartford Rubber Works Co.; tires. 

Hill Mfg. Co.; automobile tops. 

Hartford Stispension Co.; shock absorb- 
ers. 

Jaynes Automobile Co., W. C.; Buffalo, 
Pope-Toledo, Winton, Buick and Oldsmo- 
bile. 

Jackson Automobile Co.; Jackson. 
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Knox Automobile Co.; Knox. 

Meadows and Hafer; Reo and St. Louis. 

National Battery Co. 

Noonan Machine Works, A. S.; sundries. 

O. K. Machine Works; accessories. 

Pierce Co., George N.; Pierce Arrow 
and Stanhope. 

Prescott Automobile Co.; Prescott. 

Poppenberg Automobile Co.; Rambler. 

Racine Boat Mfg. Co.; motor boats. 

Roe ‘Automobile Co. ; Autocar. 

Rose Mfg. Co.; sundries. 

Standard Oil Co.; lubricants. 

Star Automobile Co.; Reliance. 

Thomas Motor Co., E. R.; Thomas. 

Twyford Motor Car Co.; Twyford. 

Wayne Automobile Co.; Wayne. 

Weller Co., Alexander; tops and covers. 


CANADIAN SHOW [A SUCCESS. 


American Makers Well Represented at 
Toronto’s Annual Show. 


Special Correspondence. 

Toronto, March 4.—The annual automobile 
show held during this week by the Canada 
Cycle and Motor Company has been a most 
sirccessful one, and has given quite an im- 
petus to motoring in this section. There are 
about forty machines on exhibition, repre- 
senting the product of eleven manufacturers. 
In addition, there are a number of booths 
displaying accessories, cycle clothing and the 
like. The American cars exhibited are: 
Peerless, Packard, Pope-Toledo, Pope-Tri- 
bune, Pope-Hartford, Pope-Waverley, Ste- 
vens-Duryea, Mitchell and Thomas, some of 
the makers sending special consignments of 
vehicles for this exhibition. 

A feature of the show is the “Made in 
Canada” room, in which everything shown 
is of home manufacture. , In this room was 
shown the Canadian Ford, the product of 
the Ford Motor Company, of Walkerville, 
Ont., and also the new Canadian car, the 
Russell. This latter machine, which has a 
royal blue body, and is fitted with a 14-horse- 
power motor, is particularly adapted for use 
on rotigh roads. The Ivanhoe electrics, 
manufactured by the Canada Cycle and Mo- 
tor Company, made an attractive exhibit. 


TO REPAVE BALTIMORE. 


Better Streets Will Open New Field for 
Motor Commercial Wagons. 





Special Correspondence. 

BattimoreE, Mar. 6.—There is one egir- 
cumstance attendant on the rehabilitation 
of Baltimore’s fire-swept area which holds 
out a fair promise for the introduction of 
motor trucks and delivery wagons. That 
is the repaving of the main streets. Bal- 
timore has long been handicapped by the 
deplorable condition of the downtown 
streets, which are paved mainly with the 
antiquated cobblestone, making the employ- 
ment of motor wagons by the business 
houses almost impracticable. It is pretty 
safe to say that there are not at this time 
in the entire city more than three self-pro- 
pelled delivery wagons, and they are of the 
smaller type. This condition is not due to 
any lack of local enterprise or to any prej- 
udice against automobiles. Long ago, 
when automobiles first came into vogue, a 
Baltimore department store secured a large 
electric wagon which was up-to-date in 
every respect. Its appearance on the streets 
created no end of interest, and a member 
of the firm said afterward that it drew con- 
siderable trade, for people decided that a 
concern which showed such enterprise was 
deserving of their patronage. The machine 
lasted long enough to get the tires dirty, 
and then was relegated to a storage place. 
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Later the body was placed on a wagon- 
truck, and is now doing service behind a 
pair of triumphant horses. A gentleman 
connected with the firm says that when 
Baltimore secures good street paving he 
will be the first to advocate the purchase 
and use of motor delivery wagons by his 
house. This feeling is also expressed by 
others. 

The uptown streets of Baltimore are all 
that could be desired, but private auto- 
mobiles are rarely seen below the residential 
section of the city. The advantages of 
shopping in an automobile are almost un- 
known. 

Now, with the widening and repaving of 
many of the streets in the burnt district, 
with a prospective movement for the bet- 
terment of other streets outside the fire 
lines, and with rapidly developing plans for 
a proper underground sewage system, the 
employment of automobiles as a means of 
commercial transportation seems near. 


WINTER USE OF CARS. 


Toledo Physician and Others Find Coldest 
Weather no Bar. 


Special Correspondence. 

ToLepo, Mar. 6.—Despite the fact that 
Toledo, like the other northern cities, has 
been experiencing an unusually severe win- 
ter, during which there has been nearly a 
foot of snow in the streets most of the 
time and the temperature has for days in 
succession been below zero, there has hard- 
ly been a day when a number of automo- 
biles could not be seen making their way 
as usual about the city. 

“I know of nothing that could have 
helped our business more than the public 
demonstration we have been having of the 
ability of automobiles to cope with cold 
weather,” said a local dealer recently. 
“The simple fact that many people are out 
on the streets attending to business through 
the means of their machines is showing 
others that the automobile is in all partic- 
ulars ahead of the horse for pleasure or 
for business.” 

During the past summer the automobile 
was given what might be called its first 
real test by local physicians for professional 
purposes. To ascertain with what success 
the physicians have used their cars this 
winter, THe AvTOMOBILE representative 
called on one of the first to adopt the auto- 
mobile. 

“T don’t know what I would have done 
without my machine,” said he. “The 
weather has never been too bad nor the 
snow too deep to make its use impossible. 
I am able to call on my patients in about 
half the time formerly required, and my 
machine has paid for itself during the few 
months I have had it. If I am able to 
judge, there will be several times as many 
machines used next year by physicians as 
were used last year.” 


CLUBHOUSE PLANS DISCUSSED. 


The Building Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America held a meeting 
last Friday, March 3, at which plans for 
the new clubhouse, to be erected on Fifty- 
fourth street, New York, were discussed and 
slightly altered. The proceedings of the 
meeting were not given out. It is known, 
however, that plans are being drawn, and, 
when finished and approved, will be made 
public. Since the purchase of the property 
for the new building by the club, several 
lots in the neighborhood have been sold to 
other buyers, and it is believed that the 
presence of the clubhouse will have the 
effect of greatly improving the appearance 
and general tone of the street. 
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ORMOND-DAYTONA 
RACING SITUATION. 


While Daytona Tries to Grab Control of 
1906 Tournament, She May Be Shut 
Out from Beach by Town of Goodall 
— Why A.A.A. Favored F.E.C.A.A. 
Application. 








Special Correspondence. 

Ormonp, Fia., March 5.—The situation 
on the east coast of Florida in regard to 
future automobile tournaments is clearing a 
little, but nothing has yet been done to 
warrant a prediction as to what association 
or individual will be in charge to promote 
the 1906 tournament. The Ormond Racing 
Association, which was organized January 
28, feels quite confident that it can give a 
fine tournament on the beach, and has the 
necessary capital and ability to give a tour- 
nament that will compare favorably with 
anything that has been given in the auto- 
mobile line. 


The action of the racing board of the 
American Automobile Association in regard 
to the applications for sanctions applied for 
by this association and the F.E.C.A.A., 
leaves the matter in the air, so to speak. 
The Ormond Racing Association applied for 
the sanction one day before the old associ- 
ation, and the F.E.C.A.A. application was 
only a verbal one, and was not in writing 
and accompanied by a check for the sanc- 
tion fee, as the rules require. The Ormond 
Racing Association pinned its check to its 
application and placed both in the hands of 
the new chairman of the racing board, W. 
C. Temple. 


A laughable thing has occurred in regard 
to the Daytona end of the trouble. While 
the Daytona people have been fighting, or 
trying to fight Ormond, the little town of 

all, which is situated between Sea- 
breeze and the automobile club house, on 
the beach, applied for incorporation papers, 
changing the name of the town from Good- 
all to Daytona Beach. As the town of Good- 
all is right on the beach, Daytona never had 
any right to the beach, as it is one and a 
half miles back from the sea, with the east- 
ern corporation limits in the middle of the 
Halifax river. Goodall is quite a little town 
and very jealous of its rights, so while Day- 
tona has been trying to get control of the 
whole tournament, she may be shut out al- 
together, as it is said the name of the 
town will be changed, and in future it will 
be called Daytona Beach. 


Daytona Beach was never heard of until 
the Ormond tournaments sprang up, and it 
was John Anderson and J. D. Price and 
others who suggested the name Ormond- 
Daytona Beach, out of pure generosity to 
Daytona. Ormond Beach has been known 
for years. ‘ 


Meantime the beach front, extending to 
low water is owned by about one hundred 
different individuals between Ormond and 
Mosquito Inlet, nearly fifteen miles. As 
the beach is private property, divided into 
so many different pieces, any owner of One 
of these pieces could prevent a race. This, 
however, has become so well known that a 
movement is on foot to ask the County 
Commissioners to make the beach a public 
road, which -would prevent any closing of 
the beach. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has furnished Messrs. Anderson & Price 
with a tide table for January and February, 
1906, and the Ormond Racing Association 
has selected the dates January 22 to 27, in- 
clusive, for its tournament. The tide con- 
ditions then make the following hours suit- 
able for racing: 


Jan. 

22, Monday ... 8:50 A. M. to2:50 P. M. 

23, Tuesday ... 9:45 A. M. to 3:45 P. M. 

24, Wednesday 10:30 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 

25, Thursday ..11:15 A. M. to 5:15 P. M. 

26, Friday ....12:00 M. to 6:00 P. M. 

27, Saturday ..12:45 P. M. to6:45 P. M. 

Following is a ‘copy of the application 
made for a sanction by the Ormond Racing 
Association : 

OrMOND, Jan. 31, 1905. 
Mr. W. C. Temple, 
Chairman Racing Board, A.A.A.: 

Dear Sir—The Ormond Racing Associ- 
ation, duly organized Saturday evening, 
January 28, hereby applies for sanction for 
an automobile race meet on Ormond 
Beach, January 22 to January 27, 1906, in- 
clusive. 

Enclosed please find check for $50 fot 
sanction fee. Yours very truly, 

J. D. Price, Pres. 





The action of the Racing Board of the 
American Automobile Association, at its 
meeting of January 28 last, in granting a 
reservation of a week for racing on the 
Ormond-Daytona beach to the Florida East 
Coast Automobile Association, as reported 
in the last issue of Tue AutTomosiLe, while 
the application of the newly-formed Or- 
mond Racing Association’s application was 
not acted upon, has aroused considerable 
criticism, the suggestion having been made 
that the F.E.C.A.A. was given the prefer- 
ence .on account of its membership in the 


A.A.A. 


This criticism has had the effect of elicit- 
ing from the secretary of the A.A.A. a 
statement to the effect that, though the 
F.E.C.A.A. is a loyal member of three 
years’ standing in the A.A.A., and there- 
fore entitled to prior consideration on this 
account alone, yet this was the least im- 
portant of three reasons for granting it 
the first reservation. The first reason given 
was that the F.E.C.A.A. made the first ap- 
plication, which in itself called for first con- 
sideration; the second was that “the F.E.C, 
A.A. is composed of individual sportsmen 
interested in the success of the meet in 
Florida to the extent of putting up a club 
house, erecting suitable stands for the ac- 
commodation of officials and spectators, sur- 
veying the course, and in numberless other 
ways showing a sportsmanlike interest rath- 
er than a mercenary one in the meet,” 





DE DIETRICH HONORS FLETCHER. 


In recognition of his recent record-break- 
ing performances at Ormond and in Cuba, 
driving Dr. O. F. Thomas’ 80-horsepower 
De Dietrich car, H. W. Fletcher was tendered 
a banquet by the De Dietrich American 
branch at its offices on West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, last Saturday afternoon. 
More than sixty persons were present, many 
of them being prominent.in the trade and 
sport. Thomas F. Moore, manager of the 
American branch, acted as toastmaster, and 
among others, introduced Baron de Turck- 
heim and Baron de Breu, of the French 
company, who spoke of the reception of 
their company’s product in this country, and 
thanked those present for the assistance 
given them in establishing their business 
here. 

I. Horsey, representing Emil Grossman, 
of the Continental Caoutchouc Company, 
presented Mr. Fletcher with three gold 
medals, one for each of the events he had 
won. The speaking was purely informal, 
and a feeling of goodfellowship was gen- 
eral. 





There are 934 automobiles, valued at 
$1,000,000, in the state of Iowa. Who says 
that Iowa is slow ?—Laurens (Ja.) Sun. 
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CONNECTICUT LEADS 
IN LEGISLATION. 


Ten Bills Now Before House and Senate 
Include a Universal Lights Measure, 
Two Bills to Allow Speed of Twenty 
Miles an Hour in Country and, Three 
Numbering Bills. 


Special Correspondence. 


New Haven, Conn., March 6.—Ten bills 
have been introduced into this session of the 
Connecticut legislature relating to automo- 
biles and their use, and have been referred 
to the committee on public health and safety, 
Senator Whitney, chairman. 

_ The present speed law permits running in 
cities up to 12 miles an hour, and in the 
country up to 15 miles an hour, but in either 
case the rate must not be dangerous to life 
and property. House bill No. 94, introduced 
by Representative Fosdick, of Lyne, limits 
the speed anywhere to 12 miles an hour ex- 
cept under certain conditions. These are 
that outside of city limits on state roads or 
on roads of sufficient width for a double 
track, automobiles may be run at a rate of 
not over 20 miles an hour between sunrise 
and sunset. Automobiles run over 12 miles 
an hour must be on the right side of the 
road. Speed must be reduced at crossings 
and on approaching or passing a_horse- 
drawn vehicle. If a horse gets scared the 
automobile must be stopped. The penalty 
is a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$500. 


SEVERE PENALTIES PROVIDED. 


Another speed law bill, with additional 
features, is house bill No, 60, introduced by 
Representative Smith. It retains the pro- 
vision of the present law, but increases the 
speed allowance in cities to 15 miles, and 
in the country to 20. At crossings and on 
meeting or passing horses the speed must be 


. reduced, and the machine stopped for horses 


if they are scared. A new provision, aimed 
at hold-ups of automobilists by justices and 
constables as a source of revenue, provides 
that in cases of arrest and conviction, no 
fees shall go to the court or trial justice, 
but shall go to the town. The officer mak- 
ing the arrest may get his regular fee in 
each case, but not over $3. The penalty 
may be a fine of not over $200, or imprison- 
ment for not over 30 days, or both, the im- 
prisonment feature being new. An addi- 
tional feature which is new is a provision 
that on three convictions, an automobilist 
may be deprived of his license and if he 
afterwards operates a machine he becomes 
liable to a fine of not over $200 or imprison- 
ment for not over 30 days. 


Licuts ON ALL VEHICLES. 


In the matter of lights, senate bill No. 
92, presented by Senator Attwood, is wel- 
comed by all automobilists and many others, 
for it provides that vehicles out at night, 
not automobiles alone, or even rubber-tired 
vehicles, but all vehicles, including bicy- 
cles, shall display a light or lights from one 
hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise, 
but need not do so from 5 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
in any case. The light or lights must be so 
placed as to be visible 200 feet in front and 
to be visible from both front and rear. The 
penalty for not using a light is provided in 
a fine of not over $s. 

House bill No. 311, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Latimer, of Simsbury, provides 
that all automobiles in use at night upon the 
public highways shall show a light on each 
side, on the right side to show red in front 
and white from the rear, and on the left side 
to show white in front and red from the 
rear. Any other vehicle than an automobile 
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is forbidden to arrange lights similarly, sub- 
ject to a fine of $3. For failure to have 
lights so arranged, a fine of $3 may be im- 
posed for the first offense and $5 for each 
subsequent one. 


For RETENTION oF LICENSE NUMBERS. 


Three bills have to do with the number- 
ing of automobiles. The present law makes 
no provision for the retention of the original 
number in case of purchase of a different 
machine, and whenever an automobile has 
changed hands it has been necessary for a 
new number to be assigned. As one re- 
sult, many of the earlier numbers are not 
in use, in spite of their appearing in the 
records. Senate bill No. 91, presented by 
Senator Attwood, allows the use of the 
original number when an automobilist dis- 
poses of one machine and gets another. It 
does not, however, allow the transfer of 
number with machine. 

House bill No. 419, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Marvin, of Saybrook, allows the 
retention of the old number also, but only 
on payment of the fee over again. House 
bill No. 420, introduced by Representative 
Pierson, of Cromwell, repeals the section of 
the present law which exempts automobiles 
owned by manufacturers or dealers and not 
employed for private business from having 
to be numbered. It also repeals the portion 
relating to automobiles which may be hired. 


WovuLp Prourit AUTOMOBILES. 


The disfavor which reckless violations of 
law and regard for the rights of others has 
brought all motorists into is shown by the 
three petitions from Litchfield county, all 
drawn in practically the same form and two 
apparently by the same person. House peti- 
tion No. 27, presented by request, is signed 
by 286 persons who ask that all automobiles 
be excluded from the country roads. House 
petition No. 28 is signed by thirty-three resi- 
dents of Sherman, Conn., and asks that au- 
tomobiles be excluded from country high- 
ways. House petition No. 88 is signed by 
143 persons :1 Kent, Conn., and also asks 
that automobiles be kept off the country 
roads. 


~ AUTO LAW IN INDIANA. 


Governor Signs Crumpacker Bill Regulating 
Speed and Requiring Registration. 


Special Correspondence. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 6.—The first auto- 
mobile legislation ever enacted in the state 
of Indiana became a law to-day, when the 
Governor signed the Crumpacker bill, and it 
will become effective when the acts of the 
present session are published, which will be 
in about two months. The Legislature ad- 
journed to-day. 

A maximum speed of eight miles an hour 
is prescribed for “closely-built-up” portions 
of municipalities, fifteen miles an hour in 
other parts of cities, and twenty miles an 
hour outside of cities and towns. Owners 
are required to register their machines with 
the Secretary of State. It also provides that 
the operator of a motor vehicle must bring 
the same to a standstill upon being signalled 
by the driver of a horse. The maximum 
penalty for the violation of any provisions of 
the law is a fine of $50. 

Cities do not have the power to regulate 
the use of automobiles under the new law. 





Motorist—“Call me at half-past five, 
please.” 

Hotel Keeper—“What shall I call you at 
half-past five?” 

Motorist—“Call me a poor, misguided 
idiot for letting myself get roped in to stay 
all night here.”—Motoring Illustrated. 
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NEW BILL READY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fostered by Philadelphia Club, It Fixes 
Uniform Speed Limits Throughout 
State, and Prevents Arrest Without 
Warrant—Reciprocal Tag Provision. 


Special Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Mar. 6.—Having been de- 
feated in its endeavors to secure a Supreme 
Court decision holding that any ordinance 
of a township which placed a maximum 
speed limit on automobiles lower than that 
allowed by the state law was invalid, the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia has 
changed its mode of attack against Lower 
Merion and similar townships in Pennsyl- 
vania. Last week Senator Charles L. Brown, 
of Philadelphia, introduced in the state leg- 
islature a bill prepared by the club, and 
which, if passed, will forever do away with 
the many different township laws. Boiled 
down, the main features of the Brown bill 
are: 

1. The abolition of a host of contradictory 
speed limitations in the different townships 
and boroughs, with the substitution of a uni- 
form rate of speed which, except in cities 
and boroughs, shall be twenty miles an hour, 
as the present law provides. 

2. Denying rural constables the power to 
arrest automobilists who are violating the 
speed limit, but instead taking the registry 
number of the offenders and compelling 
them to obey a summons before a magistrate 
= court and there answer the charge against 
them. 

3. Extension to motorists of other states 
of the privilege of touring through Pennsyl- 
vania without the necessity of being licensed 
and registered in this state, providing they 
have been properly registered in the state 
from which they come and that their state 
reciprocates this courtesy to Pennsylvania 
automobilists. 

The new bill calls for a maximum speed 
rate of “one mile in three minutes” outside 
the corporate limits of cities and boroughs, 
within which the limit will be eight miles an 
hour. The kernel of the measure, however, 
is contained in the words: “The provisions 
of this act specifying rates of speed of motor 
vehicles shall supersede and exclude all reg- 
ulations of the same subject by local author- 
ities.” 

A paragraph in the bill which is of the 
greatest importance to automobilists, as it 
will put an end to the petty annoyances 
heretofore caused by officious constables, is 
as follows: 

“In case of the violation of any of the 
other provisions of this act it shall be the 
duty of such constables and police officers to 
note the registry number of any such motor 
vehicles so violating this act, and to lay such 
charge before said magistrate or justice of 
the peace, who shall cause a summons to be 
issued to the owner of the motor vehicle 
bearing such license number, notifying him 
to appear before such magistrate or justice 
of the peace, to answer said charges at a 
day not less than five nor more than eight 
days thereafter, and at such time said magis- 
trate or justice of the peace shall dispose of 
the matter in accordance with this act.” 

Given ample opportunity to make a de- 
fense, the automobilist who may decide to 
fight what he considers an unjust charge 
will have a chance to engage counsel and 
meet the enemy on something like equal 
terms. 

The “reciprocal tag” paragraph is one on 
which the attorneys and governors of the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia have ex- 
pended a little thought. It is a far cry from 
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an interchangeable tag, which shall be recog- 
nized by two or more states, to a national 
emblem of similar character; but that is 
what those at the head of the A. C. of P. 
hope may eventuate. Should the Brown 
measure become a law, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that if the New Jersey 
tag be recognized in Pennsylvania, and vice 
versa, the scheme would be extended to in- 
clude New York, Delaware, the New Eng- 
land States, and ultimately be the entering 
wedge for a Federal measure which will 
result in uniform laws throughout the coun- 
try for the government of automobiles. The 
section of the bill which prescribes for re- 
ciprocity in the matter of tags, after stating 
that the provisions of the act shall be en- 
forcible against citizens of other states, goes 
on to say: 


“But where any such motor vehicle, the 
property of a citizen of another state, shall 
come into this state, properly licensed and 
registered under the laws of such other 
state, such license and registry properly 
shown shall be deemed sufficient compliance 
with this act, provided that Such other 
states grant similar privileges to residents 
of this state operating automobiles therein 
duly registered under this act.” 

The Brown bill’s chances of success at 
present writing seem good. Two years ago, 
when the present automobile law was placed 
on the statute books, the opposition to the 
automobile was not confined to the country 
districts, but many legislators from the cities 
were equally bitter in their attacks upon it. 
Indeed, some of its most virulent opponents 
came from Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Scranton. Yet its advocates, when the meas- 
ure came up finally, were able to rally a good 
majority in its favor. At the present time, 
two whole years having intervened during 
which the automobile has demonstrated its 
utility and the fact that it has come to stay, 
the opposition has lost much of its force, 
while the advocates of reasonable laws for 
its government have received numerous ac- 
cessions. 


It is interesting to note that the amend- 
ment to the Scovel law, which is now before 
the New Jersey legislature at Trenton, is, 
in some respects, diametrically opposed to 
the Brown bill. Among other things, it not 
only increases the present $1 registration fee 
to $5, but makes it applicable as well to non- 
residents. In the event of its passage, no 
reciprocity with New Jersey in the matter of 
tags can be expected, at least until the next 
session of the legislature of that state. The 
amendment would make it possible for a po- 
lice officer or constable to arrest without a 
warrant any automobilist he thought was 
violating the speed limit—just exactly what 
the Brown bill hopes to discontinue in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Automobile Club of Philadelphia is 
doing what it can to kill the Scovel bill, and 
has addressed a communication to all its 
members asking them to use their influence 
with the residents of New Jersey to down 
the measure. In addition, quite a number of 
A. C. of P. officials will go to Trenton to 
witness the demonstration of the New Jer- 
sey Automobile and Motor Club against the 
Scovel measure. 





The promoters of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, to be held next summer in Port- 
land, Oregon, are arranging for a go-as-you- 
please automobile race from New York to 
Portland, the distance by road being about 
5,000 miles. There are to be no restrictions 
of any kind, the only stipulation being that 
the cars go all the way under their own 
power. 

Twenty-two persons have registered their 
machines with the city recorder at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
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BIG DELEGATION 
GOES TO TRENTON. 


Motorists from Northern New Jersey Ef- 
fectively Oppose Amendment of Scovel 
Act Giving Constables Authority to 
Make Arrests Without Warrants— 
Joint Conference Arranged. 





A delegation of more than two hundred 
automobilists from Jersey City, Newark 
and other northern New Jersey points, went 
to Trenton on Tuesday, March 7, to attend 
a public hearing on the proposed amend- 
ments to the Scovel act, which, if passed, 
will give any constable in the state of New 
Jersey authority to arrest on sight, without 
a warrant, any automobilist who, in his 
opinion, is exceeding the legal rate of speed. 
Special cars were attached to the train to 
carry the delegates. 

The hearing was held in the Assembly 
chambers, which, though large, were well 
filled, the majority of those present being 
automobilists or their sympathizers, the op- 
position being less strongly represented. 
The principal speakers for the automobilists 
were James B. Dill, Winthrop E. Scarritt, 
F. E. Pratt, R. F. Jenkinson and Frank 
Van Cleeve. Only about twenty advocates 
of the amendment were present, most of 
these being farmers living on the line of 
the Philadelphia-Atlantic City road, one 
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favor of adhering to the existing law, not 
because they considered it altogether satis- 
factory, but because it is much more reason- 
able than the proposed amendments, and be- 
cause, if properly enforced, it should effect- 
ually check excessive speeding. It was 
pointed out that if a speeding automobilist’s 
number is taken by the police and a warrant 
sworn out gainst him, he will, if notified to 
that effect, naturally give the locality where 
the offence was committed a wide berth, or 
else pass through it in such a way as to 
make himself as inconspicuous as possible. 
Thus the desired end could be attained with- 
out the necessity for making every law- 
abiding automobilist liable to arrest by a 
country constable who has only the vaguest 
notions of speed, and who may have strong 
personal prejudices against automobiles. 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATION. 
Club's Bill Passes Senate, and Is*Likely to 


Become a Law. 





Special Correspondence. 

San Francisco, Car., Feb, 27.—The Au- 
tomobile Club of California has an automo- 
bile bill now before the legislature which 
has already passed the senate without a dis- 
senting vote and seems likely to go through 
the house with as little opposition. 

The bill is framed largely upon the New 
York law, and closely follows it in essential 








DELEGATION OF JERSEY MOTORISTS WHO ATTENDED HEARING ON SCOVEL BILL. 


of whom raised a laugh and brought down 
a “roasting” upon himself by suggesting 
jestingly that the only way to handle auto- 
mobilists was to shoot them on sight. 

Mr. Dill, in his speech, brought out the 
fact that ex-Governor Murphy, who made 
the official suggestion last year that automo- 
biles be compelled to use gears which would 
make it impossible for them to run over 
twenty miles an hour, had recently become 
the owner of a 35-40-horsepower Decauville 
car. Not only this, but one of the stipula- 
tions made before the car was accepted was 
that it should be capable of making a speed 
of sixty miles an hour—a mile a minute. 
The Gibbs bill, an attempt to carry the ex- 
Governor’s suggestion into practice, was not 
discussed, the feeling being that it was not 
necessary to give it serious consideration. 

As ‘a result of the hearing, at which the 
contemplated work was by no means com- 
pleted, the automobilists and their oppo- 
nents declared their willingness to meet and 
go into the subject of a satisfactory law, 
and a committee of three farmers was ap- 
pointed to confer with a committee of three 
automobilists on Wednesday, at Trenton. 
W. F. Sadler, Jr., James B. Dill and C. H. 
Gillette were appointed to act on behalf of 
the automobilists. 

The motorists 


declared themselves in 


features. Boards of supervisors are em- 
powered to fix the rate of speed in each 
county, and are required to post notices of 
the legal speed limit at intervals of not less 
than a mile. The speed limit in the various 
counties will be determined with relation to 
the population along the road, and the 
amount of general traffic. The right of way 
is given to all vehicles over the automobile, 
the latter being required to turn out in every 
instance 

Violating any of the provisions of the bill 
will constitute a misdemeanor, and in case 
of conviction and fine, the fine is a lien upon 
the car until paid. 

The bill was drawn under the direction 
of the club’s board of directors, but the 
club has not been openly active in its behalf, 
believing that to keep in the background 
would avoid exciting the antagonism of 
those who would oppose a measure backed 
by automobile interests. While some of the 
provisions of the bill are not such as auto- 
mobilists wish, they are regarded as the best 
that could be obtained under present con- 
ditions. 





Dave Hennen Morris, president of the 
Automobile Club of America, is a recent 
purchaser of a S. & M. Simplex touring 
car. 
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IOWA LAW AGAIN TESTED. 


Defendant Acquitted in Second Case 
Under New Automobile Law. 


Special Correspondence. 


Ottumwa, Ia., March 4.—The trial of 
United States Commissioner, F. M. Hunter, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, before Justice of the 
Peace W. W. Wily, near Birmingham, Ia., 
on February 24 for an alleged violation 
of the state automobile law, resulted in an 
acquittal. The case is similar to that 
brought against William Cloverdale, and 
tried at the November term of the District 
Court at Maquoketa, la. an account of 
which was published in THe AvuTOMOBILE 
of January 7. So far as known these are 
the only cases tried under Iowa’s new law, 
and are of special interest not only to auto- 
mobilists but to all users of the public 
highways. * 

The case against Commissioner Hunter 
was the result of an accident which oc- 
curred on the public road last November, 
when a horse driven by F. L. Small, a 
farmer living near Birmingham, became 
frightened and ran away upon meeting an 
automobile owned by Mr. Hunter, but being 
operated by another person, and in which 
Mr. Hunter was an occupant. Immediately 
after the accident Mr. Small, by letter, de- 
manded payment of $100 in settlement of al- 
leged damages sustained, and later sent an 
attorney who made a similar demand. Pay- 
ment was refused, and on February 16 Mr. 
Small filed complaint before Justice. Wily, 
charging Mr. Hunter with violating the law, 
he having failed to stop his machine, and 
also by not assisting in the handling of the 
frightened horse. 

Action was brought under Section 9 of 
the Act requiring the registration of motor 
vehicles and regulating their use and opera- 
tion on the public highways, which became 
effective July 4, 1904. From the evidence 
it appeared that at the time of the meeting 
of the two farties, Mr. Small alighted from 
his buggy, and, taking the horse by the reins, 
led him toward the machine, at the same 
time motioning to the occupants. The horse 
showed no signs of fright, so the operator 
of the car continued to drive it slowly for- 
ward until within about three rods of the 
horse, when Mr. Small again signaled, and 
the machine was brought to a stop. Just 
as the machine was stopped the horse for 
the first time appeared firightened, and 
dashed into the fence at the side of the 
road; then, jumping back he broke loose 
from Mr. Small and ran away. The fact 
was established that Mr. Small’s property 
sustained no damage, nor was he injured 
in the least. Mr. Hunter was discharged 
without offering any evidence or making 
any argument in his behalf. 

The Justice, who is a young farmer, 
proved himself to be a sound-headed young 
man, and treated the case with fairness and 
consideration to both sides. When rénder- 
ing his decision he made no remarks fur- 
ther than to say that in his judgment the 
law had not been violated. 

Commissioner Hunter in his official 
capacity has tried many cases, but this was 
his first appearance as defendarit, and he 
says that the sensation experienced when a 
person is arrested and arraigned before a 
magistrate cannot be described, but must 
be, felt to be appreciated. 


CHICAGO INJUNCTION HEARING. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, March 6.—The application for 
an injunction restraining the city of Chicago 
from the enforcement of the ordinances reg- 
ulating the operation of automobiles, made 
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in behalf of John M. Farson, will be argued 
before Judge C. C. Kohlsaat in the Federal 
Court, next Wednesday morning. A tem- 
porary injunction was refused. It is con- 
tended by Mr. Farson’s attorney, Chester 
B. Masslich, that the ordinances, which re- 
quire numbering and licensing of all motor 
cars, deprive citizens of their rights under 
the constitution of the United States. 

Judge Kohlsaat, in refusing to issue the 
writ, said that he had not made a careful 
investigation of the allegations presented in 
the bill and that he would not grant an in- 
junction until it was perfectly clear that the 
constitution was being violated. 

It is not the intention of the petitioners of 
the bill to rest the matter even if Judge 
Kohlsaat refuses to issue the injunction. It 
will be carried to the highest courts. The 
hearing will be attended by many of the pe- 
titioners who are co-plaintiffs with Mr. Far- 
son. 


WILL FIGHT LICENSING. 


Milwaukee Club Opposed to Clause in Bill 
Offered at Madison. 


Special Correspondence. 

MitwauKkee, March 6.—Despite the fact 
that the Milwaukee Automobile Club had 
received assurance that it would be given 
notice in case automobile bills now pend- 
ing before the legislature were taken up 
for consideration, a meeting of the com- 
mittee on state affairs was held Wednesday 
in Madison, without the knowledge of local 
automobilists. Discussion of the various 
measures developed opposition to the pas- 
sage of any automobile bill providing for 
the placarding of registration numbers on 
the rear of machines, although there was 
no opposition to general legislation gov- 
erning the speed of automobiles. 

The Madison Automobile Club and the 
Janesville Automobile Club have acquiesced 
in the introduction of a bill which pro- 
vides for a license of $3, and a renewal 
of such license at the cost of $1 for each 
renewal. To this provision the Milwaukee 
Automobile Club is directly opposed, and 
in case a clause of this character is incor- 
porated in the measure enacted into law, it 
is likely that a test case will be made and 
that the Supreme Court will render a de- 
cision in the matter. 

The committee on legislation appointed 
by the Milwaukee club consists of James T. 
Drought, chairman; the Rev. J. F. Szukal- 
ski, ex-president of the club, and U. W. 
Iverson. Arrangements for a campaign 
against unreasonable legislation at Madison 
have been left practically in the hands of 
Mr. Drought, under whose direction the 
different automobile clubs of the state have 
been acting. 


MORE NEW YORK LEGISLATION. 





Special Correspondence. 


Atpany, March 6.—Another legislative 
drive is being prepared by Senator L’Hom- 
medieu, of Orleans county, and he expects 
to have it ready for introduction this week. 
In brief, the bill imposes a tax of $2 on 
each horse power developed by an automo- 
bile or any form of motor vehicle. The 
State Association’s legislative committee 
has been apprised of the contemplated intro- 
duction of the bill, and they are ready for it, 
and will suggest that if the 2-horsepower 
motor. vehicle, with its pneumatic rubber 
tires, which do not injure the roads, is to 
be taxed $4 a year, and the 80-horsepower 
car. $160 a year, why not tax the horse- 
drawn vehicles which. with their narrow 
steel tires, cut the roads into ruts 
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ROAD SUPERVISORS’ ACTION. 


Will Test Ordinance Barring Automobiles 
from Mountain Road. 


Special Correspondence. 


San Francisco, Feb. 27.—The Board of 
Governors of the Automobile Club of Cali- 
fornia, has received assurances that the 
Santa Cruz-Santa Clara mountain road will 
be opened to automobiles within a short 
time, at least for three days a week, 

Following the recent dinner of the Club, 
the supervisors of both counties were in- 
vited to an informal conference with the 
Board of Governors and the matter was 
fully discussed. The Santa Cruz men were 
even more insistent than the Club members 
that the road should be opened on the 
Santa Clara side of the mountain, and even 
threatened that if the present ordinance was 
not rescinded they would themselves test the 
law, by driving over the road in a car and 
compelling their brethren of the Santa Clara 
side to cause their arrest. The matter would 
then be tested in the courts. The main ob- 
stacle is the supervisor from the mountain 
district of Santa Clara, who claims that his 
constituents are opposed to the opening of 
the road on account of fear of runaways 
on the steep grade. He also claims that 
certain repairs are needed to guard fences, 
and asserts that there is not sufficient money 
in the road fund with which to make these 
repairs. He was assured that money for 
this purpose would be forthcoming, and was 
further told that if action was not taken by 
the supervisors, suits would be brought. A 
number of individuals are anxious to begin 
a test case, but they have thus far been kept 
back by the Club in the hope of having the 
matter amicably settled. The Santa Clara 
supervisor has been given ten days in which 
to bring his constituents into line. 

The three-day plan is not favored by 
many, but it is argued in its behalf that if 
an opening is made to this extent, it will be 
possible in a short time to convince the 
farmers of the folly of their opposition. 








SUCCESS OF CHICAGO DELEGATION. 


Special Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, March 4—A committee from 
the Chicago Automobile Club has been 
in attendance on the state legislature at 
Springfield this week in the interest ,of 
favorable legislation for automobile owners. 
The report of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Heinl, proposing among other 
foolish features, a maximum speed in the 
country of ten miles an hour, roused the 
organization to action. Since the Chicago 
contingent put in an appearance, the law 
makers have partially agreed to a speed of 
twice that proposed by Heinl. 

The committee consisted of Ira M. Cobe, 
president of the club; W. G, Lloyd, first 
vice-president, and F. C. Green, a director. 


LOUISVILLE ORDINANCE PENDING. 


Special Correspondence. 


Louisvitte, Mar. 6.—The Board of Al- 
dermen has adopted an ordinance regulating 
the speed of automobiles in the central por- 
tion of the city to eight miles an hour, the 
section embraced being about a mile in 
width and two miles in length. Outside of 
this district a speed of twelve miles an hour 
will be allowed. All machines except those 
of non-residents are to carry a license num- 
ber. It is also provided that machines run- 
ning at night shall show a white light in 
front and a red light at the rear. No ma- 
chine left unattended on the street will be 
permitted to have its machinery in motion. 
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TO BUILD RACERS ONLY. 


Duplicates and Modifications of Christie 
Car to Be Built for Market. 


A new concern in the automobile field is 
the Christie Direct Action Motor Car Co., 
of New York City, incorporated with a 
capital of $300,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobiles under the patents of Walter Chris- 
tie, whose front-driven car figured prom- 
inently in the recent Florida beach speed 
tournament. For a year, at least, the com- 
pany will devote its entire attention to the 
construction of racing cars, not attempting 
to turn out touring cars or combination 
touring and racing cars, the idea being 
that by giving undivided attention to one 
branch of the business the best results can 
be attained. 

It is proposed to build three distinct 
models for high speed work on the road 
and track. One will be similar to the 
Christie car seen at the last Florida race 
meet, except that the motor will be larger, 
developing 120 horsepower—so horsepower 
more than the present car. 

The second model will be the embodiment 
of Mr. Christie’s latest ideas of a high- 
speed car, a “double ender,” having a 
motor at each end, and all four wheels 
being driven, the engines developing in the 
aggregate 150 horsepower. Each motor 
will be geared direct to its pair of wheels, 
the usual axles being omitted, and the 
motors standing transversely between them 
in a vertical position. Each motor will 
have its own circulating pump, and, in fact, 
will be a separate and independent unit. 
Cooling will be effected by an ordinary 
radiator to which both motors will be 
piped, the radiator standing in the center 
of the car with the seat for the driver 
just behind it and forward of the rear 
motor. 

The third model will, in general design, 
be similar to the conventional type of high- 
speed car, with vertical four-cylinder motor 
placed fore-and-aft in front, and will be 
of 120 horsepower. 

It is intended that these cars shall be 
capable of doing high-speed road work 
without damage. The designer states that 
while considerable trouble has been ex- 
perienced with ignition and carburation, 
owing to lack of experience with the new 
type of car, the mechanical features of the 
machine have given the utmost satisfac- 
tion, not only standing up to their work 
without breakage, but when dissembled 
showing practically no signs of wear after 
having run approximately 1,800 miles at 
high speed. This is attributed to the fact 
that the motor, transmission and differential 
are concentrated in a single unit, so that 
it is not necessary to transmit power from 
one end of the car to the other. As the 
frame has but little weight to carry, it can 
be made very light, and its springing and 
twisting cannot affect the motor or any 
part of the transmission system. 

Work is already in progress at the Chris- 
tie Iron Works, New York, where a large 
shop has been set aside for automobile work, 
and will be equipped with additional ma- 
chinery and tools for the purpose. Mr. 
Christie states that the workmanship and 
materials will be of the best grade, and no 
pains will be spared to turn out cars 
capable of making the highest speeds. 





USEFUL HANDBOOK FOR MOTORISTS. 


A most useful little handbook for motor 
car users is that compiled and published by 
the Wolseley Tool and Motor Car Company, 
Ltd., of Adderley Park, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. The book is substantially bound, attrac- 
tive in appearance and of convenient pocket 
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size, being 7 1-4 by 43-4 itiches. A number 
of pages are devoted to hints and directions 
on the care and management of motor 
vehicles. Complete descriptions of the 
Wolseley cars are given, amply illustrated 
with drawings of the complete cars and 
parts. A price-list of extra parts is in- 
cluded, as are also blank pages for the 
user’s memoranda. An inside front page 
is set apart for a record of the car and 
registration number, owner’s name, address 
and license number. The book retails at 
three shillings sixpence. 


CANADIAN CAR LAUNCHED. 


The Russell Announced by the Canadian 
Cycle and Motor Company. 





Special Correspondence. 

Toronto, Mar. 6.—An entirely new model 
of gasoline motor car, called the Russell, 
has been designed in Canada, and will be 
manufactured for the Canadian market by 
the Canada Cycle & Motor Co., of Toronto, 
large bicycle builders and agents for sev- 
eral American cars. 

The announcement that the company had 
embarked in the automobile manufacturing 
industry was not unexpected, as it was gen- 
erally known by the trade that it had been 
experimenting in this direction for a year 
past. Their machine in its final form was 
completed some months ago, but the com- 
pany deferred making the announcement 
until it had thoroughly tested its running 
powers by climbing with it some of the 
steepest hills in the Province, and driving 
it several hundred miles over all kinds of 
roads, The result of the test exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the directors, 
it is said. Practically every part of the car 
is manufactured in Canada, including the 
engine, body, tires, transmission and steer- 


ing gear. . 

Wien the directors decided to make gaso- 
line automobiles they engaged the services 
of a special automobile expert, who in de- 
signing the car for the requirements of the 
Canadian field, endeavored also to combine 
the advantages of the various American 
models. The manufacturers now think that 
they have a car which will score a distinct 
success. The price fixed is $1,500. 

The Russell is the first purely Canadian 
type of gasoline automobile manufactured, 
others being reproductions of American 
models. The name was chosen after that 
of the general manager, T. A. Russell. 


ART IN TRADE LITERATURE. 


Something more than a casual glance is 
required to reveal the character of the 
1905 Rambler catalogue of Thomas B. Jef- 
fery & Co., of Kenosha, Wis. With its 
brown cover and cream-colored pages, its 
title-page an antique design in black and 
red, its red initial letters and fine press 
work, the book looks far more like an art 
magazine than a piece of trade literature. 
Looking closer, the catalogue is found to 
contain, first, a brief description of the man- 
ner in which the Rambler cars were launched 
on. the market; general descriptions of the 
mechanical features of the machines; and, 
lastly, illustrations and condensed descrip- 
tions of the seven cars, from the light two- 
passenger runabout to the big, luxurious 
limousine, which comprise the Rambler line 
for this year. Taken as a whole, the 1905 
Rambler catalogue is an example of the 
practical application of art that stands at 
the head of its class. 


Ex-Mayor Fred W. Wuerster, of Brook- 
lyn, has just bought a 30-35 horsepower 
Locomobile from the I. S. Remsen Mfg. Co., 
of Brooklyn. Two cars of the same model 
have also been bought by Thomas E. Colby. 
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NEW PASSENGER ‘BUS LINES. 


Etna-Allison Passenger Service and “Seeing 
Pittsburg” to Be Established. 
Special Correspondence. 


Pittspurc, March 4.—About April 1 the 
Auto Traffic Company of this city will put 
in operation an automobile passenger ser- 
vice between Economy and Leetsdale, points 
on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad, about thirty miles from Pittsburg. 
Four 23-horsepower, fifteen-passenger "buses 
will be used. The town of Ambridge is 
situated midway between the two points, 
and the country traversed is very thickly 
populated, a number of manufacturing plants 
being located directly along the route. The 
road over which the "buses will travel is a 
good one, half of it being paved with vitri- 
fied brick and the remainder Flynn pike. 
Fare for the single trip will be ten cents. 

This company is also arranging for the 
establishment of a “Seeing Pittsburg” ’bus 
line about May 1. The service will be simi- 
lar to those now being conducted in New 
York and other large cities throughout the 
country. The route will not be confined to 
the city, but will include many nearby places 
of interest. The vehicles will have a carry- 
ing capacity of twenty persons each. 

As soon as the steel highway now being 
constructed from Etna to Allison is com- 
pleted the company will resume its passenger 
‘bus service between these points. This line 
was put in operation last fall and operated 
for three months, proving very satisfactory. 





RAMBLER CLUB FORMED. 





Special Correspondence. 


New Haven, Conn., March 6—At a 
meeting attended by many of the prominent 
automobilists of this city last evening, an 
automobile club was formed which marks an 
innovation in organizations of this character. 
The club will be a most exclusive one, as 
only owners or operators of Rambler cars 
will be eligible. So far as is known this is 
the only organization of automobilists in 
the country for which ownership of a cer- 
tain make of machine is obligatory to mem- 
bership. 

Officers pro tem. were elected Saturday 
evening, and the club will at once be put 
upon a substantial footing. It is attracting 
considerable attention among the trade, and 
it is generally conceded that the idea is 
latent of possibilities if it is generally taken 


up. 

F. E. Bowers, of this city, who is a 
Rambler enthusiast, was elected temporary 
president. Mr. Bowers has recently rebuilt 
his single cylinder Rambler as a racer, and 
has a standing challenger to back it as the 
fastest single cylinder car.in the state. He 
is also building a high-powered racing ma- 
chine which he intends entering in the Van- 
derbilt cup races. 


ST. PAUL A. C. BANQUET, 


St. Paut.—The reorganized St. Paul Au- 
tomobile Club held its first meeting and ban- 
quet of the year last week in the Commer- 
cial Club Rooms, with an attendance of one 
hundred. Aside from automobilists of the 
twin cities, state officers were also present. 
A number of interesting addresses were 
made. J. Harry Lewis, of the St. Paul 
Néws, acted as toastmaster. The first 
speaker was L. A. Wood, president of the 
club; and he was followed by L. G. Hoff- 
man, president of the St. Paul Commercial 
Club; Attorney General E. T. Young, Oliver 
Crosby, G. J. Shearer, J. G. Spargo and 
Major George C. Knoche. 
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Suit has been filed by the Trebert Gas 
Engine Company against the Trebert Auto 
and Marine Motor Company, both of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., asking that the latter cor- 
poration be enjoined from the use of the 


name “Trebert” in connection with its 
business, and claiming that the sole right to 
the use of the name is vested in the first 
named company, which was incorporated 
in 1903. The petition further sets forth 
that H. L. F. Trebert sold his interest in 
the plaintiff company, and with it the sole 
right to the use of the name, he agreeing 
not to again enter the gas engine industry 
in the county, and that he has violated his 
agreement in the formation of the Trebert 
Auto and Marine Motor Company. The 
plaintiff company also asks $1,000 for dam- 
ages already sustained. 


At the invitation of Carl Page and A. J. 
Picard, the managers of the New York 
automobile establishments met last Friday 
at the Hotel Breslin for an informal lunch- 
eon. The object of the meeting was to 
bring the members of the trade together so 
that they might discuss informally various 
matters of mutual interest. No organiza- 
tion was formed, it being the concensus of 
opinion that a purely informal meeting once 
a month, on given dates, for the discussion 
of any matters of interest that might arise 
would do more to improve trade conditions 
than could be accomplished by any other 
means. 


The Continental Motor Mfg. Co., suc- 
cessor to the Autocar Equipment Co., of 
244 West Lake street, Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000 and will 
make extensive alterations and improve- 
ments in its manufacturing plant to take 
care of the growing business in Continental 
gasoline motors and automobile accessories. 
The change of name was made in order that 
the company’s title might be the same as 
the name of the motor, both to avoid con- 
fusion and to afford protection to the manu- 
facturers. 


The Johnson Schofield Automobile Com- 
pany was recently incorporated at Dallas, 
Texas, with a capital of $10,000, and elected 
the following officers: Herbert E. Johnson, 
president and treasurer; George L. Scho- 
field, vice-president and secretary. The 
company will handle several well-known 
cars, and, in addition, conduct an up-to-date 
repair and storage station. Mr. Johnson is 
now in the East arranging for shipments of 
cars, and expects to have the establishment 
open and ready for business by April 1. 


The Automobile & Supply Company, of 
Toronto, agent for the Winton, Rambler, 
Columbia and Franklin machines, has de- 
cided to add three stories to its present 
quarters. Work will be commenced as soon 
as weather permits, and when completed the 
company will have one of the most up-to- 
date establishments of the kind in Canada. 
The entire ground floor will be used as a 
garage, the basement as a storeroom, and 
the upper floors as showrooms, company 
offices and repair shop. 


New quarters in the Whittelsey Building, 
on Penn avenue, Pittsfield, Mass., have been 
leased by the Pittsfield Coil Comipany, 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, 
entailing the loss of everything, including 
stock and machinery. A complete equip- 
ment of new machinery is being installed 
in the new quarters, and two shifts of work- 





men are now at work day and night. The 
company now occupies a floor space of 
75,000 square feet. 


Among the recent sales of Clement-Bayard 
cars made by Sidney B. Bowman & Com- 
pany, of New York, are a 24-horsepower 
brougham to Mrs. John Jacob Astor, a 45- 
horsepower touring car to F. W. Roebling, 
of Trenton, and a 45-horsepower touring 
car to U. H. McCarter, of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark. The com- 
pany has appointed George M. Brown, 43 
Columbus avenue, Boston, agent for the 
Clement-Bayard cars. 


An exhibition of automobiles will be held 
by the E. H. Towle Co., of Waterbury, 
Conn., dealer in automobiles and sporting 
goods, in its garage and salesrooms on Har- 
rison avenue, commencing March 29 and 
closing April 1. The machines shown will 
be Locomobiles, Columbias, the Pope cars, 
Wintons and Franklins. Tires, automobile 
sundries and accessories will also be ex- 
hibited. No admission fee will be charged. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company is 
planning several additions to its Cleveland 
factory. A foundry and metal-working shop 
and office building will be erected on the 
four-acre plot just west of the present plant. 
The present foundry will be converted and 
used as an addition to the power plant, new 
equipment being installed. With these ad- 
ditions the capacity of the factory will be 
increased about one-third. 


A neat and attractive calendar for 1905 
has been issued by the Wolseley Tool and 
Motor Car Company, Ltd., of Birmingham, 
England. Consisting of a humorous auto- 
poster mounted upon a small but heavy 
olive-colored cardboard, with the year in 
bold white figures at top and the usual in- 
dividual date pad at the foot, it makes a 
unique and useful addition to any office or 
salesroom. 


Among the recent agency appointments 
of the C. H. Blomstrom Motor Co., makers 
of the Queen automobiles, are C. A. Duerr 
& Company, Inc., Broadway and Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York; Harry Branstet- 
ter, Chicago, and Frank Wing, Boston. 
Mr. Wing was formerly traveling salesman 
for the Pope Mfg. Company and Waltham 
Mfg. Co. 


Deliveries of the new Reo touring cars to 
agents was begun last week by the Reo 
Motor Car Company, of Lansing, Mich., 
and R. M. Owen, the general sales manager, 
who returned to New York after a visit to 
the factory, during which he arranged for 
the shipment of a carload of Reo cars to the 
metropolis, says there are parts for 1,000 
of the touring cars in the plant now. 


The Marmon four-cylinder air-cooled car 
will be handled in New York City by Theo- 
dore E. Schultz, at an up-to-date establish- 
ment on Broadway, near t11oth street; in 
Chicago by Dan B. Southard, 1409 Michigan 
avenue; in Newton, Mass., by F. E. Wing, 
who will also handle the Queen car, and in 
Nashville, Tenn., by the Tennessee Auto- 
mobile Co. 


The Linscott Motor Company, of Boston, 
Mass., dealer in automobiles, automobile 
and motor boat supplies, has opened a 
salesroom at 163 Columbus avenue, where 
the National, Reo and Corbin cars will be 
handled. 





Herbert H. Lyttle has been selected to 
drive the new Pope-Toledo racer in the 
Gordon Bennett cup race to be run on the 
Auvergne course in France next June. His 
excellent work with the 24-horsepower 
Pope-Toledo in the Vanderbilt Cup race 
will be recalled. The big new six-cylinder 
racer that Colonel A. A. Pope has entered 
in the Gordon Bennett will be finished 
within a fortnight and sent to Ormond for 
preliminary trying out. 


For the first time in the history of the 
country, an automobile on Saturday last 
took part in the inaugural parade, the 
Twenty-third Regiment of the New York 
National Guard using a White steamer as 
an ambulance. Several members of the Red 
Cross staff occupied the car, which also car- 
ried medical and surgical supplies. 


The Mathewson Automobile Co., of Den- 
ver, Col., has moved into a new garage and 
salesroom at 1420 and 1422 Court Place, 
where the Queen, Reo, Moline and a high- 
powered car will be handled. The capital 
stock of this concern has been increased to 
$10,000. 


The latest addition to the automobile trade 
of Kansas City is Frank McMillen, a den- 
tist, who is erecting a four-story building 
at 1108 Locust street, rear. The ground 
floor, which is 45 1-2 by 921-2 feet, will be 
used as a garage. 


Mr. Munroe, representing the A. W. 
Harris Oil Company of Providence, is now 
visiting the principal cities throughout the 
country, interesting the garage keepers and 
manufacturers in the product of his com- 
pany. 

Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation, of 
New Britain, Conn., has appointed Mr, Kim- 
ball, of the Central Automobile Company, 
New York agent for its cars, and show 
rooms will be opened at 4 West Thirty- 
eighth Street. 


A. R. Bangs, New England representa- 
tive for the Franklin cars, has opened a 
branch store at 801 Boylston street, Boston, 
and will handle Baker electric and Franklin 
cars. Harry W. Doherty is manager of 
this branch. 


The Reyal Motor Car Co., of Cleveland, 
is building an addition to its plant. The new 
structure is 50 by 150 feet, and is now well 
under way. With this addition, it is ex- 
pected to bring the output for 1905 up to 
about 400 cars. 


The F. B. Stearns Company, of Cleveland, 
has moved into its recently completed fac- 
tory addition. With this new building and 
equipment, the company’s facilities have been 
practically doubled. 


The enlarged factories of the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
have been running day and night to keep 
abreast of the orders for Stevens-Duryea 
cars. 


Two salesrooms have been opened in Bos- 
ton, Mass., by the Decauville Automobile 
Co., one at 43 Columbus avenue and the 
other at 733 Boylston street, both under the 
management of William H. Durphy. 


The Peerless Motor Car Co., of Cleve- 
land, is now occupying the main_ building 
of its new plant, and has it well in opera- 
tion. 





